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DIRECTOR’S INTRODUCTION 


As we approach the Sixth Assembly of the World Council of Churches, there is 
renewed discussion in the churches on human nights. This is only natural, since each 
Assembly has marked a new and significant stage in the ecumenical movement's 
endeavours in the area of human rights. But a note of caution against over-expectation 
from any Assembly should also be sounded with regard to such a complex issue as 
human rights. Each Assembly reflects the experiences of the churches and the WCC, and 
relies on actions and reflections up to that point Therefore when we discuss human 
rights in the ecumenical movement, it is a discussion on the evolution of thinking, 
concepts, methodology and theological issues. 


In this issue of the CCIA Background Information Mr. Erich Weingartner, Executive 
Secretary of the CCIA, attempts to trace and analyze that evolution. Mr. Weingartner, 
who has special responsibilities for human rights in the CCIA, is eminently qualified 
for this task. He is no newcomer to the human rights discussion, having worked five 
years in the CCIA, among other things as editor of the CCIA’s series of Background 
Information. Before joining the CCIA staff, he authored and edited Church Within 
Socialism (1976) and Human Rights Is More Than Human Rights (1977), both published by 
IDOC International in Rome. 


But his present paper is an insider's personal assessment and has to be viewed as 
such. What has been written here answers from a staff perspective several questions 
that are being asked today about the human rights policies of the WCC. These questions 
relate especially to methodology and the criteria for choosing such methodology. This, 
however, does not deny that controversial issues also have been raised and some of them 
have yet to be looked into more critically with reference to WCC policies. 


This report and assessment underlines the complexity of human rights issues. The 
WCC’s constituency consists of churches living in diverse socio-economic and political 
systems and some of these systems are in confrontation with one another. To find criteria 
and methodology that will assist the churches in their witness in such diverse situations 
is not easy. Comparisons are sometimes made of the WCC with international 
organizations which may not have a direct relationship with their constituencies, with- 
out giving due appreciation for the complexity of the WCC’s relationship with its 
constituency. 


The struggle for human rights takes place in each situation where our member 
churches live. The test of the concern of the churches for human rights is in ensuring that 
involvement in and support for this struggle is part of their witness. This is in no way to 
minimize the role of the WCC in this area, as a council of churches, as the major 


instrument of the ecumenical movement and as an international organization. Human 
rights involvement of the WCC can be found right across the broad spectrum of its 
activities, as this report shows, and cannot be identified solely with the CCIA or with a 
“desk” in it 


I believe that this publication will stimulate further discussion on human rights to 
enable us to identify priorities in the area in the post-Assembly period. 


Geneva, June 1983 Ninan Koshy 
Director 


HUMAN RIGHTS ON THE 
ECUMENICAL AGENDA 


The years since the WCC Fifth Assembly in Nairobi, 1975, have witnessed what 
Dr. Theo van Boven, former Director of the United Nations Division of Human Rights, 
called a “human rights explosion”. The call for the fulfilment of and respect for human 
rights has extended across the globe, awareness of universally accepted norms of human 
rights has increased dramatically, organizations concerned with the promotion of 
human rights have mushroomed and activities of governmental, non-governmental 
and inter-governmental agencies relating to human rights have multiplied to an extent 
and scope which could not easily have been predicted a decade ago. 


Human rights have become an ecumenical concern in the widest sense. No church or 
religious community, no government or political party, no social or even business 
organization can openly defy the validity of human rights. Even the worst offenders 
against human rights will often claim that their actions are in defense of human rights. 
That is to say, the “human rights explosion” has been as much an explosion in rhetoric 
as an explosion in effective activities. 


And if there has been such large-scale attention given to human rights over the past 
years, this has been largely due to the fact that the violation of human rights throughout 
the world has reached epidemic proportions. The incidence of patterns of consistent 
and gross violations of the crudest and most inhuman type has proliferated at a rate un- 
paralleled in human history. The modern psychological, medical, chemical and 
technological instruments of torture which are in routine use in far too many 
contemporary detention centres give witness that human progress has been accompanied 
by sophisticated refinements in the human art of brutality. 


What has become equally clear, however, is the systematic nature of today’s human 
rights violations. They are not the aberrations of a limited number of demented 
individuals in positions of power, but the logical consequences of social, political, 
economic and military systems. The link between human rights and justice (the broader, 
biblical concept) has become more apparent. The root causes of human rights violations 
arise from the systems of injustice which have developed in the West, the East, the North 
and the South, sometimes from structures which were originally intended to bring about 
the full realization of human rights. 


The biblical image of the Fall has helped some Christians in understanding this 
tendency in human history to move from high ideals to demonic practices. It is the 


prophetic call for justice and Christ's proclamation of the Kingdom of God that has 
given Christians the hope and confidence necessary to continue struggling for human 
dignity against all odds. 


Yet precisely the awareness that effective human rights strategies will have to 
confront underlying causes has brought divisions in the human rights movement. Even 
within the church, the analysis of root causes of human rights violations has resulted 
in bitter controversies and at times has deteriorated into mutual accusations which have 
deeply threatened and continue to challenge the ecumenical movement. 


A case can be made that the struggle for justice and human dignity, of which the 
human rights struggle is so integral a part, has always been one of the tests of integrity 
for the ecumenical movement. This can be illustrated by a brief historical glance at how 
the issue of human rights has been dealt with in the World Council of Churches. 


1. THE BEGINNINGS 


Human rights, particularly religious liberty, has been a matter of priority attention 
for the WCC since its inception in 1948. The Commission of the Churches on Inter- 
national Affairs (CCIA), which subsequently became incorporated in the WCC, took 
active part in the drafting of the United Nations Charter, and was primarily responsible 
for the wording and inclusion of the Article on religious liberty in the United Nations 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights. 


At its inaugural Assembly in Amsterdam in 1948, the WCC affirmed its conviction of 
the church’s role in the struggle for human rights : 


“We are profoundly concerned by evidence from many parts of the world of 
flagrant violations of human rights. Both individuals and groups are subjected to 
persecution and discrimination on grounds of race, colour, religion, culture or 
political conviction. Against such actions, whether of governments, officials, or 
the general public, the churches must take a firm and vigorous stand, through 
local action, in cooperation with churches in other lands, and through inter- 
national institutions of legal order. They must work for an ever wider and deeper 
understanding of what are the essential human rights if men are to be free to do the 
will of God.” (Report on the Church and the Disorder of Society, WCC Ist Assembly, 
Amsterdam, 1948) 


Yet it must be remembered that the WCC at that time was dominated in large part by 
the powerful churches of Western Europe and North America. The definition of human 
rights taken into account was derived largely from the liberal human rights traditions 
evolved in France and the USA during their respective revolutions in the eighteenth 
century. They are essentially “freedom rights”, which impose a negative obligation on the 
state and on its citizens, to refrain from interfering in the rights of the individual in 
pursuing his or her happiness. In its report the Amsterdam Assembly states that the 
churches “should press for freedom of speech and expression, of association and 
assembly, the rights of the family, of freedom from arbitrary arrest, as well as all those 
other rights which the true freedom of man requires.” 


The First Assembly also issued a Declaration on Religious Liberty, which again was 
conceived of as the right of the individual, where community, society or state merely 
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serve as guarantors of non-interference. The four cornerstones of religious liberty were 
listed as the following: 


“1. Every person has the right to determine his own faith and creed... 
2. Every person has the right to express his religious beliefs in worship, teaching 
and practice, and to proclaim the implications of his beliefs for relationships in a 
social or political community... 
3. Every person has the right to associate with others and to organize with them 
for religious purposes... 
4. Every religious organization, formed or maintained by action in accordance 
with the rights of individual persons, has the right to determine its policies and 
practices for the accomplishment of its chosen purposes.” 
(A Declaration on Religious Liberty, WCC Ist Assembly, Amsterdam, 1948) 


In fairness, it should be remembered that the First Assembly met at a time and in the 
context of a particularly poignant period of history. The true extent to which the Second 
World War had devastated Europe, both physically and spiritually, was just being 
discovered. The Nuremberg trials had recently exposed the extent to which racism, 
nationalism and mere complacency could be exploited to build a totalitarian power of 
unlimited cruelty and brutality. The church itself had been a handmaiden to this rise of 
evil through its subservience to state power. The remnants of the persecuted “Confessing 
Church”, now the leaders of the German churches, and also founding members of the 
WCC, had already in 1945 signed a confession of guilt in which they accused them- 
selves of not having opposed the Nazi regime more unequivocally. 


These same church leaders now saw themselves confronted with a divided continent. 
While pledging themselves totally to the reconstruction of their own side, they saw their 
brethren on the other side having to pay the price of the churches’ collaboration with 
fascism. They were now facing political powers radically hostile to religious faith. In 
hindsight perhaps unwisely, many Christians in the West saw the possibility of 
propitiating for their sins of omission during fascist rule by turning to a fervent commit- 
ment to the religious liberty of their sister churches in Eastern Europe. And in doing so 
they played directly into the hands of a political manoeuvre which has succeeded in 
tearing the continent even further and irreparably asunder, a confrontation which has 
since been called the “Cold War”. 


Looking towards China, where Mao Tse Tung was completing his Long March, the 
WCC Central Committee at Chichester in 1949 stated : 


“Revolutionary movements are on foot and their end no man can foresee. The 
Churches themselves must bear no small part of the blame for the resentments 
among the underprivileged masses of the world, since their own efforts to realize 
the brotherhood of man have been so weak. But justice in human society is not to 
be won by totalitarian methods. The totalitarian doctrine is a false doctrine. It 
teaches that in order to gain a social or political end everything is permitted. It 
maintains the complete self-sufficiency of man. It sets political power in the 
place of God. It denies the existence of absolute moral standards. It moulds the 
minds of the young in a pattern opposed to the message of the Gospel. It 
sanctions the use of all manner of means to overthrow all other views and ways of 
life.” (Statement on Religious Liberty, WCC Central Committee, Chichester, 1949.) 


Indeed, the entire South was in upheaval, as independence movements began to take 
up arms against their colonial masters, the large majority of which were members of the 
churches that made up the WCC of that time. The independence of ever greater numbers 
of newly constituted nations in the Third World was accompanied and sometimes 
preceded by increasing numbers of newly constituted independent Third World 
churches which by and large were eager to join the World Council of Churches as equal 
partners. Through the years, the composition of the World Council of Churches, not 
unlike that of the United Nations, steadily changed, gradually reducing the numerical 
significance of Western churches. 


The new members brought with them_perceptions which were at variance with those 
of the WCC’s “old guard”. An immense learning process took place which gradually 
brought a change in the positions taken by the Council. The churches in ecumenical 
community within the WCC had to learn the price of making public pronouncements 
about justice and liberty. They had to learn that the “no small part of the blame”, which 
the 1949 Central Committee had said must be accepted by the churches, related not so 
much to the “resentments among the underprivileged masses of the world” for the 
churches’ weakness in realizing “the brotherhood of man”, but more specifically to the 
churches’ complicity in the structures of injustice which benefited precisely those countries 
and people against whom independence and liberation movements were struggling. 


But a long period of learning was required to come to such awareness. And the more 
recent developments have shown that one cannot take such learning for granted. As new 
crises capture the attention of the churches of the world, as the ecumenical memory 
fades, ecumenical history is being re-evaluated, and many are those who yearn for the 
days long past when the ecumenical endeavour, at least in hindsight, seemed less 
complex, when right and wrong were more clearly identifiable. 


2. HUMAN RIGHTS TRADITIONS 


A part of today’s enthusiasm for human rights is a function of this yearning for 
simplicity. The Universal Declaration of Human Rights presented a modern-day “Ten 
Commandments”, an easily understood standard of conduct whose respect alone 
already constituted in large part its fulfilment. Understood in this way, the essence of 
human rights is non-interference by governments, and the appropriate instrument for 
struggling to achieve human rights is denunciation. 


But churches from the southern hemisphere knew too well that a perverted doctrine 
of economic “laissez-faire” had paved the way for colonialism, and that it continues to be 
the major ideological justification of neo-colonial expansion of national and inter- 
national economic interests. In a liberal system where governments exert no control over 
the standards of behaviour of private corporations, the rich will continue to rob the poor, 
the powerful will continue to oppress the weak. To end this state of affairs, pious 
denunciations from a safe distance are not only ineffective, they mask a certain 
hypocrisy. The church cannot speak “from above’, as if it were possible to adopt a 
position of neutrality. The church must choose. 


For some, the very concept of human rights signified a diversion from the more 
pressing problem of justice. Since the Cold War had used human rights as a tool in 
psychological warfare, diverting attention from bitter North-South struggles to the East- 
West confrontation, turning even the legitimate yearning for independence and self- 
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determination into the object of ideological polemics, these people preferred to see 
“human rights” as a preoccupation of the rich, of those sufficiently fed, clothed, sheltered 
and educated to enjoy their “freedoms”. They pushed oher terminology high on the list 
of priorities for the international community, such as “liberation” and “development”. 


For others, the concept of human rights represented a legitimate, if underdeveloped, 
point of departure on the way to justice. These people worked hard to achieve an 
expansion of the meaning and definition of human rights. They also criticized the 
liberal human rights tradition for its artificial isolation of political freedom from 
economic structures and from the social, institutional and ideological patterns which are 
in turn determined by those structures. But they saw the possibility of developing other 
traditions within human rights language, enriching international standards of justice 
rather than creating an artificial conflict among equally legitimate insights and 
practices. 


This latter approach represents a deeply “ecumenical” methodology, the acceptance 
of distinct histories and traditions as legitimate human experiences of God’s grace and 
design, incorporating, or rather receiving them as divine gifts, though dressed in 
imperfect human flesh. In the context of the intergovernmental community, this 
approach led to the creation of the United Nations International Covenant on Economic, 
Social and Cultural Rights, and the United Nations International Covenant on Civil and 
Political Rights, together with its Optional Protocol, as well as other declarations, covenants 
and conventions which continue to broaden and deepen international recognition of 
human rights. In the context of the ecumenical community, it has led not only to a 
general consensus about the Christian imperative to advocate human nights as part of the 
church’s mission, but to the gradual evolution ofa distinctly ecumenical vision of human 
rights. 


It is perhaps premature to speak of any “Christian tradition” of human rights, 
especially in view of the fact that the Christian church has not historically been in 
alliance with the pioneers of human rights, whatever their tradition. On the other hand, 
in the learning process of the ecumenical movement, a number of converging lines can 
be detected in understanding human rights. For instance, human beings are seen to 
possess a transcendental worth not subordinate to any other end, a conception which is 
incompatible with material conceptions or systems which result in materialistic goals 
and lifestyles. Human dignity is therefore inherent to all individuals. Human rights are 
not ends in themselves, but the conditions for the realization of human dignity. Since all 
dimensions of human dignity are considered, economic, social and cultural rights are 
stressed to the same extent as civil and political rights. Therefore the church must make a 
preferential option for the poor, rather than giving primacy to individual freedoms over, 
or even at the expense of, basic human necessities. The function of the church is to 
endorse, encourage and enable, rather than to enact or enforce. For this reason there is 
less emphasis on the question of legal enforcement than on the creation of conditions 
conducive to the realization of human rights, including the elimination of root causes of 
human rights violations. 


The ecumenical methodology therefore is not based on making judgements, moral 
or otherwise, but to confess, repent, heal divisions and create solidarity. Revealing God's 
judgement may occasionally be necessary, but such judgement aims at conversion, not 
destruction. The ecumenical human rights vision does not exhaust itself in condemning 
the past, but preserves its energies for the construction of a more just future. 


1] 


3. CONTROVERSY OVER RACISM 


This vision, however, is by no means shared by all within the WCC ’s constituency and 
has been viciously attacked from outside by a number of interest groups. Attacks on the 
WCC’s human rights policies come in waves, coinciding on the one hand with inter- 
national tensions, on the other with the international publicity surrounding the WCC’s 
septennial General Assemblies. 


The most controversial issue, and by the far the most widely misunderstood has been 
the WCC’s Programme to Combat Racism (PCR), unanimously brought to life in the wake 
of a tumultuous Fourth Assembly in Uppsala in 1968. The assassination, only months 
before, of the Assembly’s anticipated keynote speaker, the Rev. Dr. Martin Luther King, 
brought home to the ecumenical community in a dramatic way the intractable and 
systemic nature of racism. For Christians, there could be no divided opinion with regard 
to the unholy and utterly evil nature of racism. 


Indeed, there was no difference of opinion on this point. The ecumenical movement 
had always spoken out strongly against racism. The 1925 Stockholm Universal Christian 
Conference on Life and Work already stated : 


“The modern ascendancy of the white races throughout the world is over- 
whelming. So often have they used their power for selfish ends and ruthless 
exploitation of weak and backward peoples that an ominous tide of indignation, 
unrest and resentment is arising among all other races.” (Report of the Commission 
on the Church and International Relations) 


Every Assembly of the WCC condemned racism in no uncertain terms. An example is 
the statement by the Second Assembly of the WCC in Evanston, 1954: 


“The Second Assembly of the World Council of Churches declares its conviction 
that any form of segregation based on race, colour or ethnic origin is contrary to 
the Gospel and is incompatible with the nature of the Church of Christ. The 
Assembly urges the churches within its membership to renounce all forms of 
segregation or discrimination and to work for their abolition within their own life 
and within society.” (The Evanston Report, p. 158) 


Racism had claimed uncounted lives the world over, for example native peoples, then 
Blacks in the Americas, Aboriginals in Australia and the Pacific, racism had led to the 
genocide of six million Jews in Europe and racism continues to maim and crush the 
aspirations of the vast majority of inhabitants of Southern Africa. 


Racism had become the lifeblood of a powerful economic and military system, and 
words or good intentions were powerless to stop it. This was the conclusion of the most 
representative body of the Christian church, and it dedicated itself to combat racism by 
expressing its concrete solidarity with those actively struggling against this evil, as the 
Rev. Dr. Martin Luther King had done. 


It is not the purpose of this paper to analyze in detail the nature and causes of the 
controversy aroused by this programme. That has been done repeatedly at great length 
and expense in other contexts. The point of controversy was of course over the symbolic 
nature of the modest sums disbursed by the Programme’s Special Fund. In awarding 
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whatever small sums of money to organized movements of resistance against racist 
regimes, the WCC was legitimizing opposition, and in the case of Southern Africa, armed 
opposition, against constituted state power. In one single programme, the WCC had 
decided to breach three of the most taboo-laden barriers in Christian consciousness : 
the Christian's relationship to authority, to politics and to violence. It had done so not in 
order to prove some point about itself, but in order to throw its full moral weight into the 
service of the downtrodden, at whatever cost to the organization in terms of prestige, 
respectability or even financial security. 


Highly sophisticated and lavishly funded campaigns against the World Council of 
Churches followed. In the wake of the “Muldergate” scandal in South Africa, the 
revelations of Eschel Roodie, former Secretary of the governments Department of 
Information, disclosed the fact that many thousands of Rand had been paid by the South 
African Information Ministry to finance erroneous information, including full-page 
advertisements in major European and American newspapers, about the WCC and its 
Programme to Combat Racism. Several right-wing Christian groups were revealed to have 
obtained funds to slander the WCC and mislead sectors of its constituency. 


These criticisms of course found ready ears also within the organization’s constituency, 
which began to look for ways to manoeuvre the WCC off the path on which it had 
embarked. Curiously, though not entirely illogically, one form this took was to re- 
emphasize the WCC’s commitment to human rights. The problem of racism is, of course, 
a problem of human rights. But because of the persistent tendency to regard human 
rights only in its liberal individualist guise, human rights /Janguage was not accentuated 
in the PCR. The emphasis was to move beyond the liberty of individuals to the liberation 
of peoples. 


Yet precisely beause human rights still had that narrower connotation, it could be 
used to divert attention from Southern Africa to Eastern Europe, and in the process show 
Western industrial democracies to be the models of virtuous behaviour. There were 
objective reasons for turning the attention of the ecumenical community to develop- 
ments in Eastern Europe. 1968 had also been the year of the “ Prague Spring”, followed by 
the invasion of Czechoslovakia by its Warsaw Pact allies. In December 1969, the 
ecumenical pioneer, Czech theologian Joseph Hromadka died, very likely of a broken 
heart, because he too had struggled most of his life for a socialism “with a human face”. 
What was left of any romanticism regarding the East European model of socialism was 
giving way to a general scepticism about all models of political, economic and social 
organization. 


With the USA embroiled in a seemingly endless land war in Indochina, both super- 
powers had lost their self-proclaimed authority as beacons of world order. The simplicity 
of a strictly legalistic conception of human rights as a non-ideological international 
standard of behaviour had a strong appeal especially among those disoriented by the 
complexity of a world threatened by multiple, interconnected crises. 


4. FROM ADDIS ABABA TO ST. POLTEN 


At its 1971 Addis Ababa meeting, the WCC Central Committee instructed the Com- 
mission of the Churches on International Affairs to undertake intensive ecumenical 
reflection and involvement in the field of human rights, stressing its conviction that the 
realization of human rights is basic to human survival itself. Of course, there was no 
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trade-off with the Programme to Combat Racism, which has been repeatedly endorsed 
by the WCC Central Committee to the present day. Nor could the CCIA be persuaded to 
turn its entire attention to Eastern Europe as far as human rights was concerned. Too 
many other parts of the world were exploding with human rights emergencies, competing 
for the attention of a very small staff at the Geneva headquarters. 


In fact, staff members who could devote full time to human rights concerns were 
simply not available. The work was entrusted to an already overextended skeleton staff 
in the Commission of the Churches on International Affairs, which was heavily involved 
in other urgent crises. In 1971, for example, the CCIA scored a major victory of quiet 
diplomacy when it witnessed the signing of a peace agreement bringing to an end a 13- 
year old civil war in the Sudan. Over two years, staff of the CCIA and the All Africa 
Conference of Churches had nurtured secret contacts between North and South, 
involving repeated trips to Addis Ababa. 


Apart from this major ray of hope, however, the world situation, especially with 
regard to human rights, deteriorated steadily. In January 1971, self-styled “General” Idi 
Amin Dada seized power in Uganda by a coup d’état. In September 1972, President 
Ferdinand Marcos imposed a martial law regime which lasted ten years. In October of 
the same year, General Park Chung Hee, President of the Republic of Korea, declared 
martial law in order to amend the country’s Constitution, giving himself dictatorial 
powers until his assassination at the hand of his own intelligence chief in 1979. 


The most dramatic developments with regard to human rights occurred in Latin 
America. In 1970, the Lutheran World Federation shifted its General Assembly from 
Brazil to France, when several of its key delegations refused to go to Brazil following the 
revelation of conclusive evidence that Brazilian authorities had instituted a systematic 
practice of torture and political killings. In Bolivia, the first of a series of military coups 
took place in 1971. The world was shocked at the brutality of the coup engineered by 
General Augusto Pinochet in Chile in 1973, overthrowing the constitutionally elected 
President Salvador Allende, followed by a systematic hunt against all opponents, which 
left a trail of victims of torture, execution, disappearance and exile reaching hundreds of 
thousands. This pattern was repeated with coups in Uruguay 1973, Paraguay 1974 (and 
again 1976), Argentina 1976, etc. In Central America the repression was reaching un- 
bearable proportions, leading to open civil war against the Somoza regime in Nicaragua 
in 1976. 


Nor was it an easy period for North Americans and Europeans to sit in judgement 
The USA suffered the humiliation of a disgraceful presidential resignation following the 
Watergate scandal in 1974, as well as military defeat in Vietnam in 1975. Western Europe 
was forced to deal with a traumatic self-examination of its democratic institutions as a 
result of the activities of numerous terrorist organizations involving its own middle- 
class, highly educated youth, a process which seriously enhanced police control over 
continuously expanding areas of private life throughout the continent. 


The CCIA therefore set into motion a multi-regionally conceived plan of study, 
action and reflection designed to gather the experience of churches throughout the 
world in terms of the human rights issue in order to work out a commonly accepted 
framework for ecumenical endeavours in this field. A series of regional meetings were 
held to strengthen cooperation with regional councils of churches and to draw out the 
particularities of the problems involved from the social, political and cultural contexts of 
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each region. The entire process culminated in a world consultation on “Human Rights 
and Christian Responsibility’, held in St Polten, Austria, from 21 to 26 October 1974. 


In some respects, the St. Pélten Consultation, involving some 50 people from 34 
countries, North and South, East and West, capitalist and socialist, rich and poor, was a 
preview to the vigorous debate which ensued on the subject of human rights in the Fifth 
WCC Assembly, Nairobi 1975. The different approaches could be categorized in two 
basic positions, arising with regard to the content of human rights, the type of action 
required and the specific role of the WCC. 


a) In terms of the content of human rights, as seen from the Christian standpoint, one 
position stressed the inviolability of the individual as a person created in the image of 
God, receiving personal salvation through the atoning death and resurrection of Jesus 
Christ, the Son of God. This position insisted on the individual freedom rights, i.e. civil 
and political nights derived from the liberal tradition, as being central and essential to 
any understanding of human rights. Religious liberty takes absolute priority among 
rights, since it presupposes for its fulfilment all other freedoms, such as speech, assembly, 
association, movement, etc. Economic, social and cultural rights are not “rights” in the 
same legal sense and should be dealt with by Christians in the context of their under- 
standing of Christian service and charity. At any rate, the satisfaction of economic and 
social needs can only be accomplished after the safeguarding of the basic liberal rights. 


The second position placed the main emphasis on the communal nature of the 
human person, having been created as male and female in a procreative social unit by a 
God who for Christians is three persons in one. Though God cares for each individual, 
salvation itself is the reconciliation of each individual to communion with God in the 
fellowship of the people of God. There can therefore be no priority of the individual over 
the community, since the separation of the individual from the community is equal to 
separation from the Holy Spirit, which is equal to sin and death. This position insists that 
collective rights take priority over those of the individual, that social, economic and 
cultural rights are the foundation of any real freedom of the person, that human dignity 
derives from the wellbeing of the entire family of humanity. Religious liberty is of course 
very important, but no Christian can make it a priority for him or herself as long as the 
entire community is faced with sufferings stemming from the denial of collective rights. 


b) In terms of the type of action appropriate to a Christian struggle for the realization of 
human rights, the first position stressed the importance of denunciation and advocacy of 
individual cases. Since freedom rights impose a negative obligation on governments, 
they can be granted by any government regardless of system or stage of economic 
development. When governments interfere with any individual freedoms, it is the first 
duty of Christians to denounce such governments. The churches’ moral authority must 
be used to put pressures on governments to comply with the rule of law and international 
standards of behaviour. There can be no difference made in this respect, all govern- 
ments guilty of offences must receive the same treatment. Indeed, the churches’ 
credibility and therefore moral authority will increase to the extent that they practise 
impartiality. 


The second position held that the result to be achieved by an action is the only 
criterion by which to judge its validity. In terms of economic, social or cultural rights, 
little can be achieved by denunciation. The causes of non-fulfilment must be identified 
and then removed by the most effective means. This may involve open conflict with an 
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offending government, but it may also involve cooperation with willing governments. 
Christian duties are more important than Christian dissent. 


c) The WCC’s role, according to the first position, should be expanded to make it 
possible to assume a monitoring and case-work function, much like other human rights 
organizations. This is vehemently challenged by the second position, which insists that 
the WCC must not lose its original and basic function as an ecumenical council of 
churches, seeking as a goal the unity of Christendom. All study and service activities of 
the World Council of Churches have to be related to this basic raison d’étre. The WCC’s 
human rights work cannot therefore go beyond what the churches within its fellow- 
ship have agreed on as common tasks. 


The characterization of these two positions does not mean to indicate that there were 
two clearly defined camps at St. Polten. Coming from so many geographical, social and 
racial backgrounds, some priests, ministers or professional church workers, others lay- 
people from Protestant, Anglican, Orthodox and Roman Catholic traditions, the men 
and women gathered in St. Polten held a great wealth of varying views. Their dis- 
agreements could, however, be arranged more orless between the two extremes portrayed 
above. 


Yet despite the differences in culture, social systems, objective situations and 
interpretations of human rights, the consultation was remarkable for its ability to achieve 
considerable consensus both in terms of a development of the ecumenical under- 
standing, and in terms of an evolution of appropriate ecumenical methodologies for 
human rights promotion. St Pélten provided an inspiring contribution to the 1975 
Assembly in Nairobi, which the CCIA presented in a report of seven parts : 


1) Promoting greater international and ecumenical understanding and co- 
operation for the defense and implementation of human rights; 


2) Equipping regional ecumenical bodies and the WCC for more effective 
defense and promotion of human rights; 


3) Equipping the local and national churches to identify human rights violations 
and to protect the victims; 


4) The night to life and work: the basic social, economic and cultural rights; 
5) The right to equality; 


6) The nights to national sovereignty, self-determination, international com- 
munity, and related rights; 


7) The proliferation of political prisoners and of political refugees. (Human 
Rights and Christian Responsibility, Reports of the St. Pélten Consultation, 
1974) 
5. NAIROBI: THE SETTING 


With so positive a groundwork having been laid for the Assembly discussion, the 
course towards consensus even on issues of widely divergent opinion having been so 
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successfully charted by St Polten, what caused the confrontation on human rights at the 
WCC’s Fifth Assembly ? To answer this as fully as possible, three additional factors 
need to be taken into account: a) the dynamics operative at any WCC Assembly, 
b) the WCC’s relationship to the East European churches, particularly the Russian 
Orthodox Church, and c) the prevailing political climate of 1975. 


a) An Assembly of the WCC is the largest, most representative periodic gathering of the 
Christian church in the world. As such it constitutes not only the highest internal policy- 
making body of an international ecclesiastical institution, but also a public media event 
with the possibility of influencing broad sectors of worldwide public opinion. The 
presence of press agencies and journalists sometimes surpasses the number of official 
church delegates. An Assembly therefore provides a convenient platform for those 
within and outside the member churches to highlight publicly their particular concerns, 
whether these relate to the Assembly agenda or not. 


Since a large part of any Assembly’s deliberations will be of limited “news value”, 
participating journalists will naturally be attracted to any attention-arousing events or 
publicity-seekers surrounding the Assembly. Particular interest groups, especially those 
seeking the attention of churches, tend to plan their activities, sometimes years in 
advance, to coincide with Assemblies of the WCC. Many of these fully endorse the 
policies of the WCC, but may wish to see a strengthening of focus in particular areas of 
concern. Others deliberately seek a confrontation with the WCC, aware that this tactic 
normally arouses far greater media attention. 


The WCC is not able to reach directly even a small fraction of its potential 
constituency of 400 million Christians. For its communication, the WCC has to rely on 
the headquarters of its member churches, as well as the many cooperating groups, 
institutions and individuals which have direct access to the offices of the WCC. This two- 
step communication, which is complicated even further by the great number of 
languages used by member churches, is of course far less effective than the reach of the 
secular mass media. As a result, one undeniable fact of ecumenical life is the reality that 
the vast majority of the WCC’s constituency receives all its insights into the purpose 
and activities of the WCC from media which operate totally outside its framework. 


The motivation, selection, explanation and interpretation of information on the 
WCC therefore lies almost exclusively outside the control of the WCC itself: The WCC is 
consequently at a tremendous disadvantage whenever it is the object of misinformation, 
misinterpretation or innuendo on the part of those who wish to discredit the 
organization. During an Assembly, the WCC is especially vulnerable to such pressures, 
precisely because of the open and democratic nature of such an event. Yet itis also at an 
Assembly when the WCC is able to review its programmes and orientation with the most 
representative part of its constituency, when many misunderstandings can be clarified 
and overcome. Each Asembly tests the commitment which churches have made to each 
other in joining the WCC. 


b) The WCC’s largest member, the Russian Orthodox Church, joined this world body 
at its Third Assembly in New Delhi, India, in 1961. The WCC’s directory of member 
churches gives a figure of 50 million, though estimates reach as high as 115 million 
Orthodox believers in the Soviet Union. The significance of the event was not merely 
numerical, however. The inclusion of the Russian Orthodox Church, as well as other 
East European Orthodox churches, meant that the WCC had made a significant 
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ecumenical leap forward. Both geographically and confessionally, its ecumenical 
character became unquestionable, the Roman Catholic Church being the last major 
confession outside the fold. 


But there was a further significance to this event, related to human rights and 
religious liberty. As is well known, the Russian Orthodox Church was a state church, 
closely aligned with the Russian Tsars until the last was deposed by revolution. The 
“Lenin Decree” on separation of state and church on 23 January 1918 took away all 
privileges previously held by the church. The ensuing internal conflicts, in which 
numerous bishops and priests met their deaths, and many churches, monasteries and 
seminaries were closed, is a tragic history, about which many volumes have been written 
over the years. The relationship between church and state in Eastern Europe was, for 
example, the subject of Church Within Socialism, a dossier I edited for IDOC Inter- 
national (published also in German as Kirchen im Sozialismus by Otto Lembeck Verlag, 
1977). 


What is certain is that by the time the Russian Orthodox Church joined the WCC, it 
had lost all its temporal power, but had retained, perhaps even strengthened, its spiritual 
significance. Membership in the WCC provided this church, as also many others, the 
assurance of worldwide solidarity in their struggle to survive. It has helped numerous 
church officials, theologians and lay people to travel throughout the world, making new 
contacts and friendships to enrich the church’s work and break the imposed isolation. 
The newfound community within the WCC has been the source of new confidence to re- 
build the dignity and authority of its ancient traditions, bringing them alive in a 
spirituality attuned to the needs of their people in the latter part of the twentieth century. 


Over the years, the churches of the Soviet Union have been able to reinforce and 
expand their admittedly limited possibilities of witness, to the point where today the 
existence of the Christian churches is no longer in doubt in this part of the world. Even 
Soviet government officials will admit, however reluctantly, that Christianity is on the 
rise. Occasionally such recognition brings a flurry of frantic, though ineffective anti- 
religious propaganda, but privately many officials recognize that the struggle against 
religion has been largely counterproductive. 


Church unity and peace: these have been the major emphases of the Russian 
Orthodox Church within the programme of the World Council of Churches. In both 
spheres, they have made major contributions to the ecumenical movement, founded on 
Orthodox theology. But also on questions of justice and human dignity, they have 
brought to bear the lessons learned from their own not always glorious past. They have 
stood solidly on the side of the Third World peoples and churches in their struggle for 
independence and self-determination. They have also acted as a challenge to Protestant 
individualism as far as human rights are concerned, stressing the importance of 
collective wellbeing. 


What church leaders from Eastern Europe expected from their Western counter- 
parts was understanding of their political environment on the one hand, and under- 
standing of their theological contributions on the other. Both expectations have to some 
extent been satisfied, but repeatedly also disappointed. After more than twenty years, 
there can still be found a considerable level of mistrust, which has been fed by forces 
hostile to the ecumenical movement. Especially the Russian Orthodox Church has been 
the object of such hostility, its leaders having been portrayed as agents of the Soviet 
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government, through whose activities the WCC itself becomes a tool of Soviet policies. 
This has been the stock argument of the South African government, for example, which 
attempts by this means to discredit the WCC, because it has been one of the most forceful 
critics of South African racist apartheid policies. 


Normally, church representatives on WCC’s commissions and committees are well 
aware of the complex traps contained in this polemic, and have enough personal 
knowledge of the churches of the Soviet Union to be able to discount the propaganda. But 
there are occasions when pressures from their own constituencies become determinative 
for their actions. Much therefore depends on the prevailing political climate in East- 
West relations. 


c) The Final Act of the Conference on Security and Cooperation in Europe, the so-called 
“Helsinki Agreement’, was signed on the Ist of August, 1975, by 35 states of Europe(East 
and West) and North America. The Conference has opened in July 1973, with the aim of 
establishing a policy of realism in the relationship between the two ideologically and 
economically opposing groups of countries in Europe. World War Two had not 
concluded in a peace treaty, so that many potentially explosive matters had remained 
unresolved. Military matters, as well as economics, science, technology and environ- 
ment were the subject of the negotiations and the Final Act. 


During negotiations, it came to be recognized that the possibility for lasting security 
and cooperation must be built not only at the summitlevel among governments, but must 
have as well a positive influence at the level of the respective populations. Political 
solutions must be backed up by the solution of humanitarian problems. A section was 
therefore added dealing with human contacts, information, culture and education. 


Although the US government was at no time very enthusiastic about the CSCE, 
regarding it primarily as a European affair of doubtful consequence, the successful 
inclusion of the “Third Basket” on humanitarian problems provided a useful instrument 
for public attention. Having suffered the humiliation of Watergate and Vietnam, there 
was a national need for re-focusing attention to the misdeeds of others. The “Helsinki 
Agreement’ provided this opportunity. Immediately upon signing the accord, the public 
media in the West proclaimed it as a“ human rights” agreement, drawing the attention 
of the public to human nights violations in Eastern Europe, primarily in the Soviet 
Union. 


Only in Eastern Europe was the 30,000-word document printed in full in all major 
daily newspapers. Careful readers could discover that explicit references to human rights 
in the document add up to no more than 300 words! Furthermore, the agreement is 
really only an expression of intention, not binding on its signatories. 


Nevertheless, the “Spirit of Helsinki” infected both East and West, confidence grewin 
the possibility of a real reduction of tensions, a normalization of relations which could 
lead to a halt in the arms race, cooperation in the economic field, and combined with this, 
a large-scale liberalization in Eastern Europe, which would significantly improve 
conditions for the life and witness of the Christian churches. 


It is important here to underline that there were three basic approaches to the 


Helsinki Agreement. For church leaders in the East, Helsinki was a long-awaited sign 
that the East-West confrontation could give way to a period of cooperation, in which the 
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churches too would benefit. A reduction of tensions, the possibility of increasing contacts 
and exchanges between East and West, an end to the arms race, which could free 
valuable resources to build up an economy which would benefit the people — these were 
seen as elements conducive also to internal relaxation, which in turn would lead to an 
expansion of religious liberty. In many respects, Helsinki was the culmination of the 
hopes of church leaders, and a vindication of their attitudes and actions vis-a-vis their 
respective governments. They had always held that cooperation, not confrontation, is the 
Christian response to provocation, a response that will in the end prove to be the wisest, 
the most effective. A good deal of self-reflection had accompanied their difficulties. 
Collectively, they had moved through a period of repentance for the past failures of the 
church, which were seen to be in large part responsible for the difficulties the church had 
since suffered. 


This self-reflection or “learning period” had convinced them of the need to support 
actively the construction of socialism in their countries, not out of ideological 
motivations, but out of genuine Christian concern for the collective welfare of the people. 
They had hoped that such support would prevent the total polarization of their people 
and would provide a moderating and mediating influence on the political powers. Their 
engagement in the ecumenical movement also provided one of the few occasions for 
genuine dialogue between the people of East and West, a dialogue that it was hoped 
would teach Western churches how they could genuinely help in the nurture of 
Christianity in the socialist states, as well as engage in a pastoral witness for world peace. 


Many Christians in the West were unable to receive or to understand this genuine, 
fundamental approach to Helsinki. They were themselves influenced by leading 
Western governments and their media into seeing in the Helsinki Agreement an 
important tool to pressure Eastern governments into concessions with regard to 
individual liberties. This approach was reinforced by the Eastern “dissident” movement, 
which held great hopes that the signing of the Agreement could signal a large-scale 
liberalization in the East, especially if sufficient pressures could be exerted on the Soviet 
Union by the West. 


Undoubtedly this approach was based on a rather uncomplicated understanding of 
both Eastern and Western motivations, exaggerating the importance of the atheistic 
component of communist ideology, taking insufficient account of historical processes, 
and underestimating the interlocking cause-effect mechanism of Eastern and Western 
policies. The thesis that Western pressure can alter the human nights policies of the East, 
which is central to this approach, has never been proven. In fact, there is sufficient 
evidence to indicate the contrary. 


We must not ignore the third major approach to Helsinki, that of the majority of 
churches from the South. There has been considerable suspicion in the Third World that 
the ultimate aim of the Helsinki Agreement was an arrangement among the rich to be 
able to exploit the poor more effectively. From this perspective, any amicable arrange- 
ment between the major power blocks of the world could only have the effect of greater 
subjugation of the rest of the world. The memory of the Yalta agreement which divided 
the world into spheres of influence among the great powers was still in fresh memory. The 
question of civil liberties for residents of Eastern Europe, who despite all restrictions had 
guaranteed employment, food, shelter, education, medical care and social security, has 
not generally been viewed as a first priority by residents of the South, where mere 
physical survival cannot be assured for the majority of the population. 
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6. NAIROBI: THE DEBATE 


The WCC Vth Assembly took place in Nairobi November /December 1975, in the 
first flush of enthusiasm over the Helsinki Agreement. The careful work that had been 
done with regard to human rights at St. Polten provided a basis for thorough and 
responsible discussions. The thrust of St. Pélten had been in the direction of equipping 
the churches at all levels, local, regional and international, to deal concretely with 
human rights violations, aiding the victims, disseminating information and working for 
the removal of the causes of such violations. It provided a global perspective, avoiding 
the trap of isolating only certain geographical areas or political systems for censure, 
instead showing respect for the particularity of the church in each situation. It held that 
the WCC must play an enabling function, denunciation only to be used to back up such 
enabling functions when this was deemed to be necessary or useful. In relation to action, 
the emphasis was on sustained, long-term programmes of educational, pastoral and 
advocacy activities. 


Church delegates from Latin America, Asia, Africa and the Middle East brought 
testimonies of flagrant abuses of human rights and expected the Assembly to devote 
attention to their situations. They stressed such issues as torture and political killings, 
underlining the affirmation that no rights are possible without the basic guarantees of 
life, including the right to work, to adequate food, to guaranteed health care, to decent 
housing and to education for the full development of the human potential. 


One incident, however, changed the whole tone and nature of the discussion on 
human rights and brought into public view the continuing extent of insensitivities and 
lack of understanding between East and West. The Nairobi-based church-related news- 
paper “Target”, which acted as the daily Assembly newspaper, published without prior 
knowledge of the WCC leadership an appeal to the WCC Assembly authored by the 
Russian Orthodox priest Gleb Yakunin and a layman, Lev Regelson. The letter was very 
carefully formulated, indicating that the authors shared the basic aims of the WCC, but 
were disappointed that it had not initiated an “international movement for the defense 
of persecuted Christianity”. A brief history of church persecution in the USSR clearly 
linked church representatives with government policies: “The believers of the Russian 
Church never harboured any special illusions about the membership of the Moscow 
Patriarchate in the WCC; that act was sanctioned by the government during the period 
of extremely brutal persecution of religion, and obviously followed the government's 
own strategic aims.” The letter further made a number of recommendations for WCC 
action, including promoting “an international protest campaign” about the persecution 
of Christians wherever it occurs, giving a number of examples of cases in the Soviet 
Union, asking the Assembly to speak out on them. 


It was not the first time such appeals had been addressed to the WCC. It was not the 
first time that the issues raised in this particular letter had been discussed within the 
WCC. In fact, what made the letter peculiar is the way in which it had picked up the 
arguments that had been heatedly debated in the St. Pélten consultation.. The letter in 
many ways was a lucid re-statement of one of the positions on human rights already well 
known within WCC circles. Even more striking was the very positive ecumenical tenor of 
the letter, considering that one of the authors had previously called ecumenism a heresy 
and a danger for Orthodoxy. 
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Needless to say, the appeal was welcomed by those delegates, primarily from Western 
churches, who held similar views and felt that these had not been sufficiently taken into 
account, or who were under tremendous pressures from their own constituencies to 
speak publicly on religious liberty in Socialist countries, linking this to the openings 
provided by the signing of the Helsinki Agreement It was delegates from Western 
churches who brought the appeal to the floor of the Assembly, over the objections of 
delegates from the East. 


In fact, one of the effects of this manoeuvre was to bring all other delegates of 
churches from socialist countries into solidarity with the Russian Orthodox Church 
representatives, since they understood too well the predicament caused by this situation, 
which could significantly weaken the authority of these churches and threatened to undo 
decades of carefully prepared strategies to rebuild and strengthen the churches’ witness 
within these societies. 


The Russian Orthodox officials took issues with the historical analysis contained in 
the letter. They pointed out that it had been their church’s opposition to the Russian 
revolution in 1917 and thereafter which had had the most disastrous effects. Normalization 
of church-state relations from 1923 onwards had assured the minimal conditions of life 
for the church. Problems have arisen and continue to arise, resulting from infringement 
of laws on religious communities both by local state authorities and members of the 
church. Rumours of these infringements have reached Western Christians in an 
exaggerated and sometimes distorted form, provoking inappropriate reactions which 
complicate the resolution of internal church problems. Those who have visited the 
USSR, added these Russian Orthodox leaders, can attest to the Christian upbringing of 
the new generation of believers, through methods used by the Church for centuries, 
insofar as they do not come into conflict with Soviet legislation. Each country has its 
laws which must be respected. At the same time, Soviet society is evolving in the direction 
of an extension of democratic principles. The church has found its level in this process 
and contributes to it to the extent it can. 


Needless to say, these explanations and arguments did not satisfy those who expected 
the Assembly to take an openly critical stance toward the Soviet Union. In fact, this 
incident tested the ecumenical commitment, as well as the ecumenical methodology of 
the Assembly. 


The WCC, according to its constitution, “is a fellowship of churches which confess 
the Lord Jesus Christ as God and Saviour according to the Scriptures and therefore seek 
to fulfil together their common calling to the glory of the one God, Father, Son and Holy 
Spirit” The member churches remain autonomous, the sole condition of membership 
being agreement with the above statement. Neither in theological nor in social terms can 
there be any enforced conformity. Openness to each other is the very basis of commit- 
ment to each other. The WCC cannot act in open defiance of its member churches. 
Wherever there are differences — and there are many — the methodology employed is 
respectful listening, mutual learning, mutual challenge and mutual persuasion. Visible 
unity, common witness, worldwide mission and evangelism, renewal of the church, 
service to human need and the promotion of one human family in justice and peace are 
the functions and purposes of the ecumenical community. 


Common ecumenical action which commits the entire ecumenical community can 
take place only on the basis of a reasonable general consensus among the member 
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churches. In this sense, the WCC cannot act “from outside”, as can most other 
organizations. Whenever it acts, it acts from “within”. In this sense, it has an immense 
potentiality for division, commensurate with its capacity for promoting unity. 


At certain points in the Nairobi Assembly, a general consensus on human rights 
seemed very distant indeed. It will never be known to what extent the human rights 
debate between East and West had threatened substantially to weaken the WCC’s 
human rights endeavours by causing basic fractures in this consensus. And yet, to its 
credit, the Assembly was able to overcome differences and to find agreement, not only on 
a definition of what constitutes human rights, but on steps necessary for concerned 
action by churches in every part of the world. 


7. NAIROBI: THE AFTERMATH 


The Nairobi Assembly passed a Resolution on the Helsinki Agreement which reads in 
part, 


“The Assembly has devoted a substantial period to the discussion of the alleged 
denials of religious liberty in the USSR. 


“The Assembly recognizes that churches in different parts of Europe are living 
and working under very different conditions and traditions. Political systems, 
constitutions and administrative practices vary from nation to nation. In most 
West European countries the churches have the opportunity to seek to reach 
people through many different public media and to organize special groups for 
young people and others. In the absence of such possibilities in many Eastern 
countries, the churches reach people, including youth, through religious education 
of children in the family, catechizing in the church of interested persons and vital 
public worship. 


“In spite of these differences, Christians in both parts of Europe, and indeed 
throughout the whole world, are one in Christ. The solidarity which results from 
faith in our common Lord permits the mutual sharing of joys and sufferings and 
requires mutual correction. Christians dare not remain silent when other 
members of the Body of Christ face problems in any part of the world. But what- 
ever is said and done must be preceeded by consultation and must be an 
expression of Christian love.” (Resolution on the Helsinki Agreement, Breaking 
Barriers, p. 174). 


The resolution also requested the WCC General Secretary to undertake intensive 
consultations with the member churches of the signatory states of the Helsinki Final Act 
on the question of religious liberty and to report the results to the Central Committee 
following the Assembly. 


The Assembly, as reflected in its official report, dealt with the explosive issue of 
human rights within the section entitled Structures of Injustice and Struggles for Liberation. 
This is significant for three reasons: First, it demonstrates that the Assembly had under- 
stood that human rights cannot be treated effectively in isolation from the larger issues 
which lie at the root of human rights violations. Secondly, it makes clear that in the WCC 
understanding of human rights, individual rights and their violation take place in the 
context of society and within social structures, that the struggle for human rights, even of 
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the individual, is at root a struggle for the liberation of the entire community. Thirdly, 
human rights are not merely humanitarian concerns, but have clear political content 
and political implications. The Assembly helped to elevate the political dimensions of 
human rights to a conscious level, recognizing that the lack of such consciousness has 
allowed human rights to be misused in ideological struggles and political conflicts. 


Two additional reasons make the Assembly report a remarkable milestone in the 
ecumenical understanding of human rights. The first is that the question of religious liberty 
had become “inseparable from other fundamental human rights”. In the formative 
period of the history of the CCIA and the WCC, the most energetic ecumenical activity 
in the field of human rights was devoted to religious liberty. The substantial literature 
built up through the years provides proof that the CCIA considered that here it had special 
responsibility and expertise. Thus religious liberty became the point of departure for 
ecumenical human rights concerns. With the emergence of new social concerns as 
ecumenical priorities, the primacy of religious liberty gave way to a more integral 
approach to human rights, and the Assembly recorded this important change. 


The second, and more important reason is that, for the first time in ecumenical 
history, the churches arrived at a consensus regarding the content of human rights. It was 
recognized that before effective and joint actions could be undertaken to promote 
human rights, there needed to be a reasonable consensus with regard to what constitutes, 
for Christian churches throughout the world, a definition of such rights. The Assembly 
ordered these under the six headings suggested by St Polten: 


the right to basic guarantees of life, 

the rights to self-determination and to cultural identity, and the rights of 
minorities, 

the right to participate in decision-making within the community, 

the right to dissent, 

the right to personal dignity, 

the right to religious freedom. 


~~ 
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There have been those who have found this listing somewhat uneven. Point2 seems 
overloaded, whereas point 4 could easily be classified under 3. But the ordering of these 
definitions clearly reflected the current state of the discussion, incorporating widely 
divergent attitudes and perspectives into a workable consensus. As such, it represents the 
courage to confront and face differences, while at the same time pursuing with patience 
the path of Christian unity. 


The Assembly discussion also included other significant issues closely linked to 
human rights, such as racism and sexism, and many geographical areas other than 
Eastern Europe were examined with regard to human rights. Quite anumber of delegates 
from the Third World were in fact unhappy that what they considered far more urgent 
human rights problems had not been treated with as much attention and passion as had 
been the situation in the Soviet Union. This critique was to play an important role in the 
follow-up to the Assembly. 


The first meeting of the new Central Committee, immediately following the 
Assembly, agreed “that the questions of human rights in socialist states would be 
considered within the normal processes of the WCC, for which no new programme or 
structures would be required.” On 19 March 1976, the WCC General Secretary wrote a 
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letter to the member churches of the Helsinki signatory states, with copies to all member 
churches, indicating his intention to convene a small, informal, exploratory meeting 
with representatives of the churches of the signatory states in order to determine what 
future steps might be undertaken to followup the Assembly discussion on human rights. 


In order to facilitate the colloquium’s discussion, the General Secretary invited the 
churches to share with one another their views on the Helsinki Final Act with regard to 
five questions : 


1. “In what ways is the Helsinki Declaration being studied in your churches ? 


2. Can you identify practices in your society which may contradict the spirit or 
the letter of the Helsinki Declaration ? 


3. What possibilities does your church have to aid in the diffusion, study and 
understanding of the Helsinki Declaration in your country, and in its 
implementation, particularly with reference to freedom of thought, conscience, 
religion or belief? 


4. What actions is your church now taking or intending to take in this regard? 


5. In what ways does your church envisage further international cooperation 
amongst the churches in the signatory states for more effective implementation 
of the Helsinki Declaration ? What role do you wish to see the WCC play here, 
in the light, for example, of the involvement of the Conference of European 
Churches, the Lutheran World Federation, the World Alliance of Reformed 
Churches and other ecumenical and confessional bodies’ initiatives ?” 


In the meantime, the CCIA contacted the member churches in the signatory states 
regarding the agenda and their participation in the meeting. Some thirty representatives 
of the churches in North America and Europe — East, West, North and South — met in 
Montreux, Switzerland, from 24 to 28 July, 1976, for intensive discussions. The meeting 
was kept private in order to allow for the maximum of face-to-face, personal encounter 
and exchange of views and concerns. No subject was taboo. The colloquium was 
provided with the fullest information about religious conditions in the signatory states 
which staff could compile in the time available. Further, participants were invited to 
provide whatever additional documentation or material they deemed relevant to the 
topic. 


There were three basic papers: 


a) A compilation of the member churches’ replies to the General Secretary's 
circular letter of 19 March 1976. 


b) A summary of all the letters, appeals and comments on religious freedom in 
the European socialist states received or gathered by the WCC between 
October 1975 and July 1976. Among the authors were dissident Christians in 
the Soviet Union, groups or individuals outside that country, and priests and 
lay persons of the Russian Orthodox Church who stated more positive views 
on the religious situation in their country. The document also contained 
summaries of letters from several member churches in Eastern Europe and 
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of a letter from East European delegates to Nairobi giving assessments of the 
Fifth Assembly and especially of the Nairobi debate on human rights. 


c) A summary of West European and North American legislation which is or 
may be in violation of the basic right to religious freedom. This was the 
briefest of the basic documents, but when read together with comments 
submitted by some of the member churches in these countries, it provided the 
colloquium with a broad view of the problems encountered in these states as 
well. 


In addition to these papers, the participants had available an up-to-date compilation 
of main WCC statements on religious freedom between 1948 and 1975. The colloquium 
also had in its hands the full text of the Helsinki Final Act, two books published in the 
West containing documents and commentaries on the situation of the churches in 
Eastern Europe, and full documentation on recent ecumenical work on human rights 
including the reports of the St. Polten consultation and the Nairobi Assembly’s 
Section V on human rights. 


A document prepared by three Western institutes specializing in questions related to 
religious freedom in Eastern Europe, though it contained little new documentation 
which was not already included in the background paper compiled by the CCIA, was 
also made available to participants. 


Following five days of discussion, the colloquium forwarded to the August 1976 
Central Committee a memorandum containing a summary of the discussion, comments 
on the relationship of churches to the Helsinki Final Act, a section on religious liberty, 
and finally a number of recommendations for follow-up, including actions related to the 
CSCE Belgrade Review Conference, the United Nations, and recommendations to the 
WCC. The latter included the strengthening of facilities of the CCIA with regard to 
human rights, setting up within the CCIA an advisory group on human rights, and 
strengthening the appropriate regional structures to deal more effectively with the 
human rights problems of the Helsinki region. 


In presenting this memorandum to the Central Committee, the General Secretary 
noted that the recommendations did not go far beyond the recommendations of the 
Nairobi Assembly, and much of what was proposed had already been undertaken by the 
CCIA, within the ecumenical movement and in the United Nations. He concluded his 
report with some reflections on the significance of this particular exercise for the whole 
ecumenical movement : 


“Its importance is not to be found in the universal applicability of the conclusions 
contained in the memorandum of the colloquium. The participants themselves 
were quick of recognize that while the problems of Europe and North America 
cannot be divorced from their global context, there are specific regional problems 
which require specific regional action. Nor can its importance be found in the 
global validity of the Helsinki Final Act. At our Utrecht Central Committee we 
already drew attention to the dangers inherent in suggesting either that the 
Helsinki Agreement is a model for the resolution of conflicts wherever they exist, 
or that its application in the signatory states will resolve the problems of other 
regions. In fact, it is essential for churches in Europe and North America to be 
aware of the problems created and maintained by European and North American 
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domination of other regions of the world. The importance of the Montreux 
meeting is that the churches in Europe and North America have begun to grapple 
together, as do those in other regions, with the problems they face. 


“In this exercise we have rediscovered that, as churches committed to our One 
Lord and Saviour and to the ecumenical movement, we do have resources which 
are unique in this world. Section V at Nairobi spoke of the WCC as ‘a place for 
mutual challenge of the churches to become better servants, a place where the 
churches can come together to give one another pastoral and material support as 
they become more courageously engaged in the struggle for human rights where 
they are, and a place to share strategies for struggles’. At Montreux we have seen 
again that the WCC is such a place. With the guidance of the Holy Spirit we are 
able to challenge one another openly and frankly and achieve ever deeper levels 
of trust and mutual understanding. We do share a common life in the Body of 
Christ in the fellowship of churches. 


“Neither the WCC, nor any member church, nor any of us can come with superior 
attitudes one to another. We all stand under the word of God, and beside each 
other in his grace, and this common life in Christ means that mutual challenge 
takes place in the context of mutual trust, mutual respect, mutual caring and 
support and the recognition that we are, as Charles Wesley put it, ‘the Church of 
pardoned sinners exulting in their Saviour’. We are able to share with each other 
some of the hard realities of our world which challenge our faith and life as 
churches and in our various societies. It is this sharing that strengthens us, makes 
us more free with one another, and renews our commitment to continue to 
struggle together for ever greater unity and mutual understanding. This is a 
substantial part of the message which we have to offer to a troubled and divided 
world, and it is this which pushes us to become ever more effective promoters of 
justice and respect for the human rights of all, without which these sinful divisions 
can never be healed.” (CCIA Newsletter, 1976 / No. 4, p. 13). 


8. STRENGTHENING THE CHURCHES’ INSTRUMENTS 


The 1976 Central Committee recommended the creation of a Human Rights 
Advisory Group, the creation or strengthening of regional ecumenical structures for 
human rights, including in particular the geographical area of the so-called “Helsinki 
states”, and the strengthening of the facilities of the CCIA. It also repeated the special 
plea of the Montreux colloquium that the member churches provide the necessary 
financial resources to put into effect such a strengthened programme. 


The 1977 CCIA Commission meeting drew up a “terms of reference” for the Human 
Rights Advisory Group, which was approved by the 1977 Central Committee. By the 
Spring of 1978, the CCIA had approved a list of 25 members for the Advisory Group, 
based on nominations presented by member churches, national and regional ecumenical 
bodies, and according to the regional balances previously established by the WCC 
Central Committee. 


Nonetheless, by the time of the January 1979 meeting of the Central Committee in 
Kingston, Jamaica, it was necessary to report that despite numerous appeals for funds to 
churches and agencies, the CCIA was not in a position to call together the Advisory 
Group for a meeting because of a lack of funds. This news was received with dis- 
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appointment, but also with suspicion by certain sectors of Western church opinion, who 
were still unwilling to accept the results of the intensive consultations and plans which 
had been put into effect. The Central Committee renewed the appeal for funds, and the 
Advisory Group was able to meet for the first time in September/October 1979. 


At the beginning of 1978, the number of CCIA programme staff had been increased 
from four to five in order to be able to devote more time and energies to human rights 
endeavours. 


Meanwhile, another process was set in motion, beginning with the convocation in 
March 1977 of a seven-person planning group to work out a draft programme of 
ecumenical activities on human rights and religious liberty in the context of the Helsinki 
Final Act and to propose a mechanism for its implementation. The group asked the 
CCIA to submit their proposals to the churches in the signatory states and to the 
Conference of European Churches, the National Council of Churches of Christ in the 
USA, and the Canadian Council of Churches. A letter of Dr. Leopoldo Niilus, the CCIA 
Director, on 30 March 1977 asked the churches for comments on the proposals, for their 
views on the CSCE Belgrade Follow-up Conference, and for information regarding 
approaches they had made with their own national governments about the Belgrade 
meeting. 


A collection of replies formed the basis of a second colloquium at Montreux, 12-15 
July 1977, with representatives of the churches from the signatory states, to consider their 
proposals and to recommend.to the churches a well-defined programme and mechanism. 


The result was a proposal to establish The Churches’ Human Rights Programme for the 
Implementation of the Helsinki Final Act, to be sponsored by the Conference of European 
Churches, the National Council of Churches of Christ in the USA, and the Canadian 
Council of Churches. During the July/August 1977 Central Committee, the CCIA 
convened a meeting of the three ecumenical bodies, which promptly worked out steps of 
implementation. 


This new programme was not greeted with universal enthusiasm. Some Europeans 
still felt that such a programme should be carried out by the WCC itself. Some North 
Americans felt that the matter is one strictly speaking of European interest. Third World 
representatives, however, began strongly to object to the inordinate amount of time, 
energy and resources expended by the CCIA on human rights problems in Eastern 
Europe, feeling that the far more urgent problems of the South were being neglected. 
They argued that if the rich churches of the North cannot unite to undertake intensive 
programmes to solve their own human rights problems, then the WCC should not be 
used as a scapegoat to do it for them. 


The first meeting of the Working Committee of the programme met in Cartigny, 
Switzerland in 1979, and a programme secretary was appointed in 1980. The programme 
has a mandate for five years, until 1985, provided that the finances necessary for it can 
continue to be found. A detailed report of the programme and its activities to the present 
can be found in the appendix of this issue. 


Again, in this programme, as in the worldwide programme of the CCIA, the financial 


position has been far from satisfactory. The question needs seriously to be posed about 
the extent to which human rights programmes become’ saleable” only in relation to their 
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public notoriety. What is the measure of the “effectiveness” of a programme? Is it 
responsible stewardship to create international church programmes on human rights 
when the very churches who sponsor them lack the necessary commitment to give their 
financial support? 


Experience has shown that the churches have simply not been “equipped” to count 
human rights as an area that requires financial commitments. If seen within the “liberal” 
model described above, where human rights are “negative” rights, where the main 
activity to be undertaken is denunciation, there is an expectation that human rights work 
should be rather “cheap” in financial terms. In addition, there has been a slow process of 
persuading church agencies to move from financing purely charitable work, such as 
refugees and other human or natural disasters, to include “development” as a prominent 
priority. It has again taken a good deal of years to persuade them that human rights work 
also needs to be financed. In fact, the initial human rights financing had to be done by 
highlighting the “development relevance” of human rights. Today there is a need to 
convince funding committees of the necessity of providing funds for peace and dis- 
armament. 


9. BASIC METHODOLOGICAL PRINCIPLES 


But once the ecumenical “instruments” had been established to deal more intensively 
with human rights, how have the programmes operated? What is the basic methodo- 
logical approach employed in the WCC? In the process of struggling to create 
appropriate machinery for the effective implementation of human rights policies, a 
number of crucial questions had to be clarified and problems solved which would 
determine the whole future of ecumenical endeavours in this regard. 


The first was to identify the actors. Expectations as to the concrete role that the World 
Council of Churches headquarters in Geneva could play as far as human rights 
advocacy is concerned had been highly exaggerated. The immensity of the problems 
faced far surpassed the human and financial resources available to the WCC. It was soon 
realized that even expanding present mechanisms at the Geneva level would not re- 
present significant gains in effectiveness. The main resource available to the WCC is in 
fact the member churches, the ecumenical movement as a whole. Without effective 
commitment on the part of the member churches, the human rights programmes cannot 
but fail, regardless of how well they are conceived in theory. 


The second was the question of methodology. The predominant models of human 
rights activism derive from organizations exclusively active in the realm of civil and 
political rights. They consist of an approach already described above as “denunciatory”, 
i.e. the exposure in public, preferably through the mass media, of concrete violations by 
particular governments in order to pressure such governments into altering their 
behaviour. This is usually done at a safe distance, Le. from outside the country in 
question. An organization, such as the WCC, which wishes to treat human rights in their 
broader definition and significance, and whose constituency lives in the countries where 
the violations take place, obviously can adopt this methodology only to a very limited 
extent It has to determine in each case what type of activity will benefit the overall 
situation in which its members find themselves. 


The result of these reflections was summarized in a report to the 1979 meeting of the 


WCC Central Committee in Jamaica, as a practical approach within two mutually re- 
inforcing poles: 
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“First and foremost is the responsibility of each local, national and regional 
church body for human rights work in its own area. This concept rests on the 
realization that those who live within any given location are best qualified to 
interpret and analyze their own experience and are best able to prescribe 
strategies for the realization of human rights within their own situation. It also 
implies that human rights are nowhere perfectly assured and that concern abroad 
must be tempered by a realistic appraisal of responsibility at home. 


“The other, though simultaneous and equally important pole is international 
ecumenical solidarity. This concept rests on the responsibility of churches within 
the ecumenical community to support each other morally, materially and 
politically. It implies that many churches live in situations so grave that they can- 
not cope with the problems using their own resources alone. It also implies, how- 
ever, that help must be sought by those in need, and must not be imposed, how- 
ever well meant, from the outside. In addition, it takes seriously the fact that in an 
interdependent world, the causes of human rights violations, or the insufficient 
realization of human rights, are rarely phenomena limited to any given local 
situation, but are linked with a variety of international structural dependencies.” 


The WCC responsibility, the report continues, lies within both these poles, since it: 


“stimulates the churches in each region to take seriously the human rights aspects 
of a variety of church.concerns, draws the attention of churches to human rights 
problems in their own region of which they may not be aware, and assists 
churches and church agencies to fulfil these responsibilities. By acting as a 
switching station among the many member churches, the WCC also promotes 
international ecumenical solidarity by linking up the member churches in 
meetings, studies and concrete action.” (WCC Central Committee, Jamaica, 1979, 
Document No. 13). 


The same meeting of the Central Committee also received a set of guidelines for 
responding to complaints of violations brought to the attention of the WCC. These follow 
closely the rationale for actions as outlined in the previous paragraphs. The guidelines 
recognize the delicacy and complexity of many human rights complaints. Responses 
require flexibility, deep pastoral concern and a commitment to see that justice is done. 
The exact form of any response depends on the nature of the issue raised, the context in 
which the alleged violation occurs, and its relationship to local and regional churches 
and church bodies. The guidelines further state that the priorities for action by the 
CCIA/WCC should be to assist churches to gain a more profound awareness and under- 
standing both of violations of human rights occurring all over the world and of their 
causes, to encourage action by the churches and to provide support to those who initiate 
or intensify actions to combat such violations and to help the churches develop further 
resources for this task and that of bringing relief to the victims of violations of human 
rights. 


Based on the above general principles, when complaints, requests or appeals received 
by the CCIA/WCC regarding problems or serious cases of violations of human rights 
have not come from the churches and ecumenical bodies in the countries and areas 
concerned, they should generally be brought directly to the attention of these bodies. This 
guideline recognizes the nature of the organization of the WCC, which is a body directly 
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responsible to the member churches, not a “human rights organization”, acting from 
outside any given situation. 


The second guideline states that the CCIA/WCC should generally not itself deal 
directly with individual cases of human rights violations. Given the severe limitations in 
staff time and resources, this would in any case be impossible. Our member churches 
themselves need to be alerted and equipped to deal with such individual cases wherever 
possible. But also, the CCIA approach needs to deal with the totality of a given situation, 
attempting to assure that there is a positive development of such situations so that the 
violations themselves will cease. There may, nonetheless, arise cases which, though 
concerning an individual, are clearly representative of widespread and serious violations 
of the rights of persons in similar circumstances. In such cases, and where there is cause 
to believe that an action of the CCIA/WCC might bring an improvement, it may be taken 
in accordance with the WCC Constitution and the CCIA By-laws. Such determination, 
again, should be made, wherever possible, in consultation with the churches in the 
country concerned. If an individual case involves church leaders or members of any 
WCC commissions or committees, it is obvious that the WCC has a special role to play. 
Whether any resulting action should be public or private needs to be determined on the 
basis of the specific case and its context. 


The final guideline states that enormous care must be exercised when complaints, 
requests or appeals are conceived. While the interests of the victims should prevail in any 
event, evaluation of any kind of action to be taken should include not only the question of 
the credibility of the evidence, i.e. whether the evidence sustains the allegations, but also 
the motivation of the complaint, in so far as these are known. This last guideline caused 
considerable discussion, since it was misunderstood as judging the credibility or 
admissibility of the evidence of a violation by the motivation of the victim in forwarding 
the complaint. In fact, “complainants” to the WCC are rarely the victims themselves, but 
very often special interest groups whose human rights motivations stem from political 
programmes in opposition to particular ideologies or governments. These groups may 
wish to trap the WCC into actions in support of their political programmes, using human 
rights violations as bait. The guideline therefore cautions that the victims’ needs should 
prevail when actions are contemplated by the CCIA/WCC. 


Admittedly, this approach lays heavy emphasis on the churches’ own work in human 
rights. The response of the member churches of the WCC has been very uneven in this 
regard. Many of these still need to be convinced that human rights struggles are or 
should be an integral part of Christian witness. Particularly delicate has been the task to 
convince churches that their primary responsibility for human rights is within their own 
countries. Experience has shown that even churches which are generally active on 
human rights will at times react with intense sensitivities when the international com- 
munity questions the human rights record of their own government. 


Nonetheless, it is fair to say that by far the most dramatic development since the 
Nairobi Assembly in the field of human nights has been the intensified engagement of 
churches and Christian groups in countries of Africa, Asia, Latin America, the 
Caribbean, the Pacific and the Middle East, where repression has grown in many cases. 
Often the church has remained a last base of protest and protection against violations of 
human rights. This renewal of the church is seen by some as a threat, and the incidence of 
harassment, arrest, disappearance and assassination of Christians who have witnessed 
in word and act to the needs of the oppressed has increased alarmingly. Churches and 
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individual Christians more and more frequently become the direct targets of official 
government, military and para-military repression. 


The 1979 Central Committee took note of this fact and encouraged the development : 


“The increasing involvement of the churches at national and regional levels in 
efforts to defend and promote human rights is commendable. The Central Com- 
mittee encourages churches and councils to provide CCIA and its Human Rights 
Advisory Group with information on their activities in this field on a regular basis 
in order that it might be shared and serve as a basis for continuing international 
reflection and possible action.” (Minutes of WCC Central Committee, Jamaica, 
1979, p. 64). 


10. WCC PROGRAMMES RELEVANT TO HUMAN RIGHTS 


The member churches, the main “actors” with regard to human rights in the 
ecumenical movement, will of course shape their human rights programmes in different 
ways, depending on the situations in which they live, their size and influence, and toa 
great extent also their theological traditions. What then is the specific role of the WCC in 
human rights, and how has this role been put into practice since the Nairobi Assembly ? 
As we have seen above, the programmes of the WCC involve support of churches, groups 
and networks engaged concretely in the struggle for human rights, mobilization of the 
churches’ resources to combat violations of human rights in various parts of the world, 
serving aS a communications centre and information-gathering and disseminating 
body, and promoting awareness-building and education on human rights, including the 
combatting of root causes of human rights violations. 


The main burden of the WCC’s human rights programme is of course lodged in the 
Commission of the Churches on International Affairs. It would be unfair and in- 
accurate, however, to ignore the fact that almost all programmes of the WCC, in all sub- 
units and units, have elements of work directly or indirectly relevant to human rights. A 
brief overview of these programmes will help to grasp the totality of the WCC’s work in 
human rights. 


a) Programme Unit on Faith and Witness: The sub-unit on Church and Society 
sponsored a “Conference on Faith, Science and the Future” at MIT in Boston, USA in 
July 1979, which emphasized that science and technology are judged by the results of 
their application and by the context within which they are used, pointing out that “the 
majority of the world’s people have less food, less health care, less meaningful work and 
less protection per capita today than at the end of the last World War.” Citing the arms 
race aS an example of the way in which technology can become alienating and 
exploitative, the conference confirmed the failure of science and technology to bring 
about progress in the achievement of human rights for all. The extensive work done 
earlier by Church and Society in the area of biological and genetic manipulation has 
direct relevance to human rights. 


Although human rights does not figure directly in the programme of the sub-unit 
Faith and Order, important principles in the churches’ struggle for human rights are 
underlined. Solidarity is an essential component of the koinonia of the church. Solidarity 
with those who suffer crosses confessional lines and is therefore a powerful means for 
building fellowship. Special attention is drawn, moreover, to the significance of inter- 
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cession as a means both to express such solidarity and to prepare churches for it. In 
preparing the Ecumenical Prayer Cycle, Faith and Order worked on the meaning of 
intercession both in the New Testament and in the church of today. The Cycle has be- 
come one more instrument for raising the level of consciousness with regard to human 
rights. In cooperation with the CCIA, Faith and Order also organized a consultation on 
“Church and State” in Geneva, 1976, and with the sub-unit on Women in Church and 
Society co-sponsored a study on the “Community of Women and Men in the Church”. 


Within the work of the sub-unit on Dialogue with People of Living Faiths and Ideologies, 
the question of human rights usually enters with regard to minority religious com- 
munities. There are, forexample, Christian minorities in Moslem countries, and Moslem 
minorities in Christian countries. This is true also for other religions, for example 
Hinduism and Buddhism. Very often human rights are ignored, if not violated. But 
because of religious sensitivities the issue cannot be taken up only in the religious 
context. The wider human context, and therefore the human rights issue, becomes more 
important In some ofits consultations, the sub-unit has included questions of minorities 
on their rights agenda and have indicated certain principles to be followed. With the 
resurgence of Islam, this question attained a new urgency, and the sub-unit has engaged 
extensive discussions with Muslim partners on the wider context of human rights. 


Institutions of theological education and the currents of thought which activate these 
bodies make up the programme of the sub-unit on Theological Education. Many of those 
in the forefront of the church’s active involvement in the human rights movement are 
either working in, or are products of, institutes of theological education. Confrontation 
with issues of human rights is inevitable whenever theological education stresses active 
involvement with the poor. Numerous examples of such educational emphases in 
theological institutions strengthen the work of the churches of many parts of the world. 


The sub-unit on World Mission and Evangelism (CWME) is in close touch with all 
missionary situations where Christians are engaged in the struggle for human rights, 
especially through the network of urban and rural mission groups, and is very attentive to 
the relationship between religious freedom and human rights. From the perspective of 
the mission of the church, “human rights” is the very summing up of the Christian 
missionary imperative. The concern for human rights is the name given today by the 
church to being sent by God into the world to liberate people from everything that 
prevents them from responding to God's invitation to a new life in Him. From time to 
time, conferences of the CWME, and the International Review of Mission specifically 
deal with human rights questions as they relate to the mission of the church, as for 
instance the July 1977 issue of the Review, and the world conference on “Your Kingdom 
Come’, held in Melbourne, Australia, in May 1980. Special reference should be made to 
CWME’s programme and network of Urban Rural Mission (URM), which works 
intensively and concretely in support of the rights of workers and peasants. 


b) Programme Unit on Justice and Service: The main task of the Commission on Inter- 
Church Aid, Refugee and World Service (CICARWS) with regard to human rights is the 
channeling of resources to projects and programmes carried out by member churches 
and other partner groups. CICARWS partners, the various area groups who approve 
projects, have a very great concern and desire to recommend every project as related to 
human rights issues. 
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Human rights-related work is obvious, for example, in all the activities of the Refugee 
Service, whether the Palestine refugee programme, the work in Latin America, Asia and 
Africa related to refugees, or the resettlement of individual cases which includes large 
numbers of people from Eastern Europe, minorities from the Middle East, etc. Human 
rights elements can also be identified in the following programmes relating specifically 
to the Middle East: the programme of Assistance to Sahraoui refugees, the Service Pro- 
gramme to Cyprus Refugees, the Reintegration Centres for Migrant Workers in Greece. 
A number of programmes now supported by the Special Appeal for Southern Africa, 
including legal defense funds, support for dependants of detainees, etc., are also clearly 
related to human rights. The Latin American/Caribbean Desk, traditionally, has been a 
source of moral and spiritual support to churches on issues dealing with human rights. 
Almost 75% of all projects supported by this desk deal directly or indirectly with human 
rights in the broad sense. This emphasis is well supported by the close cooperation with 
the UNIT II Human Rights Resources Office for Latin America, which has a regional focus, 
having been created in the absence, until 1982, of a regional council of churches in that 
geographical area. The Europe Desk has supported various European centres dealing 
with human rights issues, such as CIMADE, France, and the Churches’ Committee on 
Migrant Workers. It has also been supportive of East European efforts for human rights, 
monitoring such situations as the crisis in Poland. The emphasis on migrant workers has 
also been strengthened by the Secretariat for Migration, which has focused on the rights of 
migrants in the context of the rights of all workers, and the needs and the rights for 
migrant workers to organize themselves to ensure equity, rights and justice. In North 
America, CICARWS has supported projects supporting urban poor, farm workers, the 
black population and programmes for Indians and Inuits. Within the Pacific, major areas 
include the rights of Pacific Islanders to determine their own political future (thus 
bearing in mind the independence struggles of New Caledonia, New Hebrides (now 
Vanuatu), Tahiti, Micronesia, etc.); the right of Pacific Islanders to dispose of their own 
natural resources, including the ocean and the prohibition of nuclear testing in the 
Pacific; the regulation of fishing rights of outside nations in Pacific waters; the rights to 
nickel reserves in New Caledonia and to phosphates on Ocean Island, etc.; the rights of 
migrant workers in the Pacific area whether Tongans in New Zealand or Ocean 
Islanders in Fiji. CICARWS assistance has enabled Pacific Islanders to come together 
to discuss these issues and to travel to other countries to raise the level of awareness 
among churches, to produce publications, etc. The Secretariat for Diakonia, Health and 
Related Concerns stimulated a new WCC Task Force on Persons with Disabilities, which 
among other things, reflected upon and studied the rights of persons with disabilities. 
The Emergencies and Material Aid Desk responds to situations of immediate human need. 
The focus on root causes of situations leading to widespread deprivation is to be found 
in the work of this section inasmuch as emphasis is being placed on the importance of 
taking inventories of local material resources, the discovery of suitable local substitutes 
for products which had previously been purchased abroad, the role of technical 
assistance, seeking ways in which food aid could be used for developmental ends and 
constituency education. 


From its very beginning, the mandate of the Programme to Combat Racism (PCR) 
has been based largely on the notion of human rights and their social, economic and 
political implications. Through the Special Fund, the PCR has made annual grants to 
organizations of the racially oppressed. The PCR has in addition stimulated studies with 
the churches in such fields as racism in theology, racism in children’s textbooks, land 
rights and racially oppressed indigenous peoples, caste and class issues in India, etc. 
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In the Christian Medical Commission (CMC) there has been growing concern about 
seriously underfed populations due to the world food crisis. The technology and 
availability with respect to pharmaceutical supplies is such that many countries are 
experiencing acute shortages and difficulties in obtaining medicines most needed for 
pressing health problems, particularly in rural areas. Despite recent international 
attention being given to programmes of primary health care, urban and rural slums have 
seen little improvement in the delivery of health care services. The CMC’s programmes 
are mainly concerned with the promotion of health care which will reach those most in 
need. The CMC has also worked intensively on stimulating human rights instruments 
within the World Health Organization, such as the code of conduct for producers of baby 
foods. It has also engaged itself in the creation of an International Medical Commission 
for Health and Human Rights. 


Human rights are an integral part of the Commission on the Churches’ Participation in 
Development (CCPD). Development education in Western Europe and North America 
has stressed this aspect repeatedly. A major part of the programmes of CCPD partners in 
India, the Philippines, South Korea, Brazil, Bolivia, Colombia, Costa Rica and the Latin 
American region is related to the defense and promotion of peoples’ rights. These 
concerns have been manifested and expressed in several CCPD publications, including 
“To Break the Chains of Oppression”, “The Poverty Makers” and “Towards a Church of 
the Poor”. The CCPD Technical Services Desk has been giving advice and support to 
minority Indian groups in the United States on some of their programmes, as an 
expression of solidarity with them. The growing awareness among churches of the role 
of transnational corporations in the systematic denial of human rights has been given 
expression in the Transnational Study. More recently, CCPD has coordinated a study on 
Political Ethics, which attempts to formulate the role of churches in developing an ethos of 
national and international politics conducive to a realization of human rights. 


c) Programme Unit on Education and Renewal: The booklet entitled “International 
Year of the Child and the World Council of Churches” relates the human rights concerns 
of the sub-unit on Education to the field of advocacy for children. The concern for the 
human rights of children is given programmatic emphasis through efforts to review 
critically present systems of care for orphaned and abandoned children and to propagate 
alternative models which would respond more justly to the needs of children. Within 
curriculum projects of many churches, which are more situation-oriented than Bible- 
oriented, themes such as human rights, torture, etc. play an increasingly important role. 


Within a general framework relating to questions of justice and faith to and among 
youth, the sub-unit on Youth tries to draw attention to situations where human rights are 
abused. Specific attention is given to the denial of human rights of young refugees and 
political detainees. 


In June 1979, an international “Women’s Conference on Human Rights and 
Mission”, sponsored by the sub-unit on Women in Church and Society heard first-hand 
evidence of violations of the human rights of women from around the world. The 
increasing numbers of women who are victims of the denial of human rights, either 
personally or as relatives of persons directly victimized, and the potential power within 
church women’s groups and movements to contribute to the involvement of churches in 
human rights concerns, have made it increasingly clear how the protection of human 
rights is closely related to such other interests of the sub-unit as rural development, 
leadership training, the struggle for justice. Among the specific issues receiving attention 
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in the work of this sub-unit are included the torture of female political prisoners, the 
plight of migrant and refugee women, the exploitation of domestic and indentured 
workers, reform of the legal rights of women, sexual abuse of women and the particular 
ways in which tourism leads to exploitation of women, such as prostitution. 


A major determinant for decisions about the kinds of courses offered and the themes 
selected for the Ecumenical Institute Bossey is the status of a question as a burning issue for 
the churches. Human rights belongs to these burning issues, whether the concern is 
primarily theological or socio-political in emphasis. Human rights-related issues 
certainly had a place in the “Colloquy on Peaceful Resolutions of Conflict”, and the 
1978-79 Graduate School Programme dealing with the community of men and women, 
and racism in Southern Africa. In cooperation with the World Student Christian Federa- 
tion, a summer course was held in 1978, dealing with “Vigilance about Solidarity on Six 
Continents”. The idea that one cannot talk about what it means to be Christian without 
talking about what it means to be human, nor discuss the Kingdom of God without 
discussing what happens to people, formed a basis for the 1979-80 Graduate School 
programme dealing with the theme “The Kingdom of God and the Future of Humanity”. 
Human rights also was one explicit area of concentration in the 1981-82 Graduate School 
programme on the theme “Created in the Image and Likeness of God”. 


Clearly, working for human rights in the ecumenical movement involves much, 
much more than “denunciation”, and the human rights relevance of a programmme is 
not necessarily dependent on its label. But these increased programmatic activities on 
the part of the WCC and its membership have evolved a qualitatively new dynamic in 
church relations, creating new constituencies for the ecumenical movement, but also 
creating new tensions, both within and among churches. Human rights activities have a 
dynamic of their own which at times conflicts with the priorities and momentum of the 
church as awhole. At times, churches are unwilling or unable to pay the political or social 
costs extracted by the human rights struggle. The paradox that human rights activities 
create both unity and division needs to be taken more seriously by the ecumenical 
community. 


It is equally natural that the immense needs compared to the extremely limited means 
at the disposal of the WCC created a certain amount of competition for the resources 
available and the priorities to be adopted by the WCC in its actions. Attention to all 
regions has not always been equal. The emergency created by the Pinochet regime in 
Chile and the subsequent proliferation of military dictatorships in the entire region, 
combined with the lack of a regional ecumenical instrument able to cope with these 
problems, was the stimulus for the creation, within the WCC’s Programme Unit II, of a 
Human Rights Resources Office for Latin America, which has accomplished truly 
pioneering work with regard to ecumenical action in human rights. As the new Council 
of Latin American Churches (CLAD), which had its inaugural Assembly in the Fall of 
1982, becomes increasingly self-sufficient, it will be able more fully to assume 
responsibility for human rights work in that region. A full-time staff person has already 
been assigned by CLAI for this purpose. 


Although the Programme to Combat Racism follows a mandate which geographically 
spans the globe, its special emphasis on Southern Africa has at least optically given the 
impression of a regional concern. The high visibility of both these programmes evoked 
the criticism among the constituency especially of Western Europe and North America, 
of the WCC’s “selective indignation” with regard to human rights. In the wake of the 
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signing of the Helsinki Agreement, as we have described above, this criticism became 
particularly strident. The subsequent heavy concentration on human rights violations 
in Eastern Europe by the Western media had evoked a response from some sections of 
the WCC’s constituency pressing for more visible and public actions with regard to 
human rights in the signatory states of the Helsinki Final Act 


The establishment of the Churches’ Human Rights Programme for the Implementation of 
the Helsinki Final Act, however, did not necessarily satisfy those who were expecting an 
increase in the ecumenical “noise level” on human rights. The new programme has dealt 
with human rights with as much discretion and care as has been the tradition of the 
WCC. 


11. RESPONSIBLE CRITERIA FOR PUBLIC COMMUNICATIONS 


To speak or not to speak publicly: this is a question which has to be faced almost 
daily for the churches and for the WCC. What are the guidelines or motivations for 
public speaking on human rights, and when is it necessary to “speak silently” ? 


The circumstances under which the WCC may issue “public statements” are clearly 
circumscribed by the WCC Constitution : 


“1. In the performance of its functions, the Council through its Assembly or 
through its Central Committee may publish statements upon any situation or 
issue with which the Council or its constituent churches may be confronted. 
2. While such statements may have great significance and influence as the 
expression of the judgement or concern of so widely representative a Christian 
body, yet their authority will consist only in the weight which they carry by their 
own truth and wisdom, and the publishing of such statements shall not be held to 
imply that the World Council as such has, or can have, any constitutional 
authority over the constituent churches or right to speak for them. 
3. Any Programme Unit or Sub-unit may recommend statements to the 
Assembly or to the Central Committee for its consideration and action. 
4. A Programme Unit or Sub-unit may publish any statement which has been 
approved by the Assembly or the Central Committee. When, in the judgement ofa 
Programme Unit or Sub-unit, a statement should be issued before such approval 
can be obtained, it may do so provided the statement relates to matters within its 
own field of concern and action, has received the approval of the Moderator of the 
Central Committee and the General Secretary, and the Programme Unit or Sub- 
unit makes clear that neither the World Council of Churches nor any of its 
member churches is committed by the statement. 
5. Between meetings of the Central Committee, when in their judgement the 
situation requires, a statement may be issued, provided that such statements are 
not contrary to the established policy of the Council, by: 
(i) the Executive Committee when meeting apart from the sessions of the 
Central Committee; or 
(ii) the Moderator and Vice-Moderator or Vice-Moderators of the Central 
Committee and the General Secretary acting together; or 
(iii) the Moderator of the Central Committee or the General Secretary on his or 
her own authority respectively.” 
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The general tendency in the WCC in recent years has been to reduce the number of 
statements issued. The tendency has also been away from issuing statements on behalf of 
the churches and addressed to the world at large, but rather to see statements as 
addressed to the churches, for their concern, prayer and action. As Prof. Ninan Koshy, 
CCIA Director, has said in an interview published in the WCC monthly magazine One 
World, No. 68, July 1981, “We should not indulge in an ecclesiastical running 
commentary on world affairs. We have to make a selection and make no apology for it.” 
Actions, after all, speak louder than words. The many forms in which the CCIA responds 
to human rights situations will be detailed below, but it should be noted here that even in 
terms of public speaking, there are many forms to choose from, in a sliding scale that 
can also be used as ways of escalating concern when earlier stages of speaking do 
not bring the results wished for. 


The simplest way to reach the public with new information may be simply to “leak” a 
story to a friendly journalist Or one of the publications of the WCC — perhaps a sub-unit 
newsletter, or a journal, or One World, or the Ecumenical Press Service — could publish 
an article or item without committing the WCC to a particular judgement of the matter. 
Sometimes the best publicity on a situation or case be made by sending information to 
member churches or a few selected addresses among church partners or agencies or 
church media, asking them to make public statements, especially in countries that could 
influence the case or situation. In such a method, the WCC’s name may never appear in 
public, but the action will have been initiated by the WCC nonetheless. This is a useful 
method when it is considered that a public statement on the part of the WCC could 
jeopardize member churches or even the case in question in the given country. 


Sometimes WCC staff or even an unidentified “spokesperson” of the WCC can give 
interviews to the press, expressing either “personal opinions” which have nevertheless 
been cleared by the General Secretary (and are at any rate usually considered WCC 
opinion once published), or also expressing more official WCC policy with regard toa 
case or situation, without the WCC making a formal statement. In addition, the WCC 
may issue a special press release, giving information without comment, or with the 
comments of the CCIA Director or a member of the General Secretariat, or the Director 
of Communication. Such comments are still not considered statements of the WCC, 
although they may be received as such by the reader or spectator of the media, or by the 
governments that might be affected. Sometimes publicized messages of condolance, for 
instance in the cases of the murder of American nuns or Dutch journalists in El Salvador, 
can have the impact and strength of a public statement. 


The WCC may endorse statements by other organizations (e.g. International Com- 
mittee of the Red Cross, when the WCC sources substantiate the information, as was the 
case when the violence by both government and liberation movements in Zimbabwe was 
criticized) or may join with other NGO’s to express a concern (e.g. on torture or the 
United Nations “Declaration on the Elimination of all Forms of Intolerance and of 
Discrimination based on Religion or Belief’ together with the International Com- 
mission of Jurists and Amnesty International). At times, a WCC staff person ora member 
of a WCC commission or official or Central Committee may be asked to make a speech at 
a UN function which again could be publicized in the press (e.g. the CCIA Director 
Prof. Ninan Koshy at the UN International Day of Solidarity with the Palestinian People 
in November 1982 appealed to the PLO to consider making a declaration of intention to 
recognize the State of Israel). 
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Pastoral letters to member churches, which can include references to human rights 
situations may be publicized, as was the case with a 1983 WCC Executive Committee 
letter to the Polish Ecumenical Council, where the hope was expressed that political 
prisoners would be released and the remaining restrictions under martial law would be 
lifted. The visits to member churches by ecumenical delegations may also be used for 
public expressions of human rights problems. At times, such ecumenical pastoral visits 
will be followed by press conferences, as happened on the return of a delegation to 
Poland, February 1982, soon after martial law had been declared. Sometimes a situation 
may be felt to be so grave that s special press conference is called at the WCC head- 
quarters. This may be done to coincide with the visit of church leaders from the area in 
question, which gives them the opportunity to speak under the protective umbrella of the 
WCC. Other times high political personalities attending WCC functions may be able to 
express themselves to the press, thus highlighting the WCC’s relation with particular 
problems or geographical areas. 


In addition to messages to churches, the WCC can send appeals and messages to 
governments directly, either through Ambassadors residing in Geneva, or through 
cables or letters addressed to heads of state, foreign ministers or religious affairs 
ministers. These can also be made public, usually after allowing some time to elapse fora 
response from the government in question. An example is the well-known case of the 
“unregistered” Baptist leader of the Soviet Union, Georgi Vins, when he was arrested and 
tried in 1974. An appeal from the family of Vins was received by the WCC General 
Secretary, who wrote to the Soviet government raising some questions about the 
detention, the charges brought against Vins, asking that organizations like the WCC or 
some other independent body be allowed to send an observer to the trial. Even though 
there was considerable publicity in American newspapers (New York Times, Inter- 
national Herald Tribune) that the WCC had rejected the appeal of the Vins family, it was 
considered wiser, from the point of view of the effectivity of the action undertaken by the 
General Secretary, to continue the confidentiality of the representation. When finally the 
government ignored the letter, the WCC Officers made a public statement 


Once the decision to make a statement is taken, there are still several levels of 
implementation. At the occasion of religious festivals such as Christmas, Easter and 
Pentecost, the WCC General Secretary issues pastoral and theological “messages”, in 
which itis sometimes possible to include mention of situations or cases involving human 
rights. In a New Year's message to the newly-formed Latin American Council of 
Churches, the General Secretary in January 1983 highlighted the deplorable human 
rights situation in Central America. A low-key statement might be made by the CCIA 
Director, or at a higher level by the CCIA Officers. These statements would of course be 
within policy already established by Central Committee. At the overall WCC level, 
statements can be made in escalating importance by the General Secretary, the 
Moderator or Officers of Central Committee, the Executive Committee, the Central 
Committee and the General Assembly of the WCC. 


Usually, the higher the level of statement, the more general it will be in content, since 
it naturally will have to have more of a consensus among member churches. Whenever 
there is serious division in the member churches about any situation or action or issue, 
the WCC will be handicapped as to what public stance it can take with regard to it. Again, 
this affects primarily the public stance and action of the WCC, not the other forms of 
action and representations available to it, as we will discover in the next section. 
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It is in the context of a wide variety of possible forms of action that public statements 
are made when they are deemed necessary or effective. In fact, “to speak or not to speak” 
depends often on an informed strategy of actions to attain the results desired. The WCC 
has resolutely refrained from making statements merely for the purpose of improving its 
own public image. It is in fact rather easy to make statements of any kind from the safety 
of the Geneva offices. It should however be remembered that “brave” statements from 
Geneva can have the direct result of bringing about the death of individuals or the 
insecurity of entire communities. 


Over the years, a number of informal criteria have been developed with regard to 
public statements. These could be summed up in five points : 


a) Areas and issues on which the WCC has had direct involvement and long-standing 
commitment. We are usually heard with greater respect on situations about which we 
have direct information and that comes from the many situations where the churches 
have first-hand knowledge. Itis notthe WCC’s experience that statements are more likely 
to be effective when certain “balancing acts” have been performed. The authority of 
statements is almost totally dependent on the wisdom and the truth of the information 
and the authenticity brought into it through the WCC’s constituency. It is basically the 
situation of the churches in each different country that determines whether the public 
statements will be effective. This is why the WCC has made more statements on areas like 
Southern Africa, whereas in the same period it may speak much less about Kampuchea, 
at least in the form of statements. 


b) Emerging issues of international concern to which the attention of the church should 
be called for action. From time to time, the Central Committee will isolate particular 
concerns for attention, which may be new to the constituency, or to launch concerted 
action in a particular field. It might be remembered that the WCC was one of the first 
organizations to state that the Palestinian problem is not a problem of refugees, or that 
the People’s Republic of China should be admitted as a member of the United Nations. 
After the Nairobi Assembly, it was the WCC who introduced the terminology of 
“militarism” with a new definition attuned to developments in the world today. The term 
met with some resistence even at Nairobi, but has since become accepted terminology, 
for example within the UN system. A 1977 Central Committee Statement on Torture led to 
a significant proliferation of activities to combat torture in many member churches. A 
1979 Executive Committee Statement on Religious Liberty highlighted new problems 
arising in many parts of the world due to movements of religious revival. There have 
been statements on the food crisis, on threats to peace, on newtrends in the world refugee 
crisis. In 1982 the Central Committee published a lengthy statement on the phenomenon 
of “extra-judicial executions”. Statements of this nature are often quite lengthy, because 
they are addressed primarily to the churches and wish to give the maximum of 
information and definitions, so that they could lead directly to church actions. The 
educational character of the statements is therefore central. 


c) Critical and developing political situations which demand the WCC to make known 
its judgement and lend its spiritual and moral voice. That is to say, there may be special 
angles that the WCC may point out in situations which already have ample publicity 
from other sources. The Soviet intervention in Afghanistan, for instance, certainly did 
not need the publicity of the WCC, nor was the WCC directly concerned for member 
churches in Afghanistan, of which there are none. However, the Executive Committee of 
February 1980 saw in that situation one more factor which heightened tension not only in 
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the region, but brought the two superpowers to confrontation. The statement, which was 
endorsed by the Central Committee in 1980 and expanded twice since then, therefore 
addressed the larger issue of “threats to peace”. There have also been statements on the 
war in Lebanon, the war in the South Atlantic and the critical developments in Central 
America. 


d) Expectations from the member churches that the WCC should speak. As a rule, if a 
particular member church wishes the WCC to speak out on a situation in the country 
from which that church comes, such a request will normally be respected. However, there 
may be differences of opinion among the churches in the same country, or the issue on 
which the statement is requested may be one on which the official position of the WCC 
is at variance. The WCC also has to take into account some regional considerations. On 
the other hand, it happens much more often that churches will expect statements not 
about their own situations but about the situations in other parts of the globe. Such 
expectations will have to be carefully weighed according to the criteria already amply 
described above. Many churches had for instance asked for a public statement on 
Uganda long before the WCC finally spoke, following the murder of Archbishop Luwum 
in February 1977. This has even been used as an example of where the WCC came too late 
with its action. In reality, however, it was Archbishop Luwum himself who advised the 
WCC repeatedly against making a statement. It is difficult to judge whether an earlier 
statement might have cost his life at an earlier date. In the case of Ethiopia, conversations 
with the government about the release of clergy and bishops of the Ethiopian churches 
were on several occasions broken off because of propagandistic statements by some 
religious organizations in Western Europe. Member churches also need to be repeatedly 
reminded that other forms of action than public statements may bring a greater involve- 
ment of the churches within a particular situation. One of the main functions of the WCC 
is to ensure that the churches are renewed by their own engagement in questions of 
human rights. The concern about a particular prisoner in any given country needs to be 
augmented by the recognition in the same country by the churches that this is their 
problem, which affects the depth of their faith. This will assure far more effective human 
rights work for the future. Numerous examples could be given to show that churches who 
even at the time of the last Assembly refused to become involved in human rights matters 
within their own countries have since become active partners of the CCIA as far as 
human rights is concerned. Occasionally, the WCC will publish letters which indicate 
to other member churches the ongoing process of a particular human rights matter, as 
in the case of the publishing, in October 1980, of a lengthy letter from the Acting General 
Secretary, Dr. Konrad Raiser, to the Russian Orthodox Church regarding the case of the 
trial and sentencing of Rev. Gleb Yakunin and a number of co-defendants. 


e) Toset a policy mandate for the WCC secretariat. In recent years, this has been done 
chiefly through Central Committee “Guidelines”, for example the 1979 Guidelines on 
the Pacific, Central America, Indochina and the Middle East, or the 1980 Guidelines for 
Action on Nuclear Disarmament. In many respects the 1977 Statement on Torture also 
served such a “mandate” function, permitting staff to become engaged in a variety of 
activities with other Non-Governmental Organizations regarding the struggle against 
torture. 


Apart from the many voices heard urging the WCC to make more statements, the 
question is equally frequently raised as to whether any impact can be made atall through 
public statements. Such an assessment is not easy, according to CCIA Director, Prof. 
Ninan Koshy. In his introduction to The Churches in International Affairs: Reports 
1979-1982, he says: 
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“One can cite instances where an action of the WCC may have directly influenced 
the decision of a government or an inter-governmental organization. But the 
WCC is extremely cautious about making any such claims. International 
decisions are the result of a complicated process and it is practically impossible to 
estimate correctly just how much or how little each group participating in the 
general discussion has contributed. Moreover, few governments would concede 
that their actions are the result of pressures or representations from outside. 


“On the other hand, the effect of public opinion on governmental and inter- 
governmental decisions should not be underestimated. The WCC sometimes 
adds to the momentum of public opinion, sometimes it initiates mobilization of 
public opinion, and there are occasions when it adds credibility to a campaign or 
action by its special knowledge of the situation or its moral force or by both.” 


At times, certain governments will acknowledge that the WCC’s intervention made 
a difference in the decisions taken. This is done privately, and cannot therefore be 
illustrated here, except to say that whenever it has become clear that the specific action of 
the WCC has had a positive impact, the WCC will be more at ease in highlighting its role 
to the public. 


Sometimes, having made a statement earlier will have a positive effect long after the 
crisis has passed. Prof. Ninan Koshy, in his One World interview, illustrates this with the 
example of an open letter sent during the Indochina war by the then WCC General 
Secretary Dr. Eugene Carson Blake to the then US President Richard Nixon, regarding 
the bombing of dykes in North Vietnam. The letter had its impact in the USA, since the 
US government had resolutely denied the bombing. The WCC statement made a 
significant change in US public opinion, though there was really nothing new in its 
content When recently the WCC visited Vietnam, the 1972 statement about the bombing 
of the dykes helped to give a credibility which is critical for present relationships. The 
WCC could be at ease in asking sensitive questions such as whether there are Christians 
in re-education camps, whether there are churches in the new economic zones, etc., and 
the WCC could negotiate the rebuilding of churches in the country, because the 
authorities still had a positive impression of the WCC. 


All of the CCIA/WCC’s public statements and public actions in the area of inter- 
national concerns, including human rights, have now been published in three volumes 
of reports called “The Churches in International Affairs”, covering the periods 1970-1973, 
1974-1978 and 1979-1982 respectively. 


This section is incomplete without mention of a further form of public witness most 
widely practiced by churches in the ecumenical movement, namely intercession. Prayers 
for the victims of human rights violation and prayers for the full realization of human 
rights throughout the world are a regular part of the prayer life of not only individual 
Christians, but of many churches and ecumenical organizations. We have already 
noted above the publication of the Ecumenical Prayer Cycle by the Commission on Faith 
and Order. An increasing number of member churches of the WCC have published 
booklets with suggestions for intercessions related to human rights and religious liberty. 


But it is necessary to underline that intercessions are not merely a private affair. 


Christians and churches in areas of severe difficulties, where no form of public state- 
ment is permitted, have used prayer as a Christian witness that has caused discomfort at 
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the highest levels of government. Examples are many. In the Republic of Korea, the 
family members of political prisoners have for years held weekly prayer services at the 
headquarters of the National Council of Churches in Seoul. These services have at times 
been disrupted by police or banned altogether. They are a continuing embarrassment to 
the government as long as there are persons unjustly imprisoned. In Argentina, the 
“Mothers of the Plaza del Mayo” have for years kept the fate of their disappeared 
relatives in public view through their weekly intercessions. In South Africa, Christians 
and churches have defied all attempts to suppress regular intercessions on behalf of 
imprisoned members of outlawed organizations, including liberation movements. 


The ecumenical movement is a movement where prayer and worship is central to life 
and witness. Intercessions for human rights have become a principle element of human 
rights action. 


12. MODES OF ACTION IN HUMAN RIGHTS 


The specific tasks of the CCIA with regard to human rights activities other than the 
drafting of statements can be summarized under roughly four categories, which are 
obviously not unrelated: monitoring and advocacy, study and awareness building. 


a) Monitoring 


The primary flow of information, which is the basis of the CCIA’s monitoring 
activities, comes through the WCC’s member churches. Almost daily, critical situations 
are brought to the attention of the General Secretariat and the staff of the CCIA by the 
member churches and related agencies of the churches, specialized groups set up for this 
purpose, and individuals. It is this direct link to the areas in question which provides the 
basis for accuracy of information on which the CCIA acts in matters of human rights. 
The amount of information made available in this way can often become overwhelming. 
The staff is not able to process all of the documentation arriving in Geneva, and often 
requests for help have to be organized in order of priorities, because there is simply not 
enough time to deal with all of them. In this respect the CCIA is highly appreciative of the 
excellent relationship it enjoys with other church agencies and non-governmental 
organizations which can often deal with cases that surpass the capabilities of the CCIA. 
In exchange, the CCIA is often able to verify information these organizations receive 
from third parties by direct reference to our partners on the spot. 


The annual meetings of the Commission of the Churches on International Affairs, 
including 30 Commissioners and various representatives of regional and national 
councils of churches, provide additional occasion for monitoring situations of human 
rights concern. The Commission also received reports of the Human Rights Advisory 
Group (HRAG), whose mandate included the monitoring function. In preparation for 
their meetings, each of the 25 members of the HRAG was asked to prepare a paper of the 
human rights situation in his or her own country or region. The 1979 HRAG meeting in 
Copenhagen, Denmark, for instance, received 19 reports in written form, as well as 
several oral reports on human rights situations in all regions of the globe. Since the 
members of the HRAG had been chosen on the basis of their involvement in human 
rights concerns, their personal input greatly enhanced expert knowledge of the diverse 
situations under review. 


Other WCC meetings, for example Executive and Central Committees or Com- 
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missions other than the CCIA provide additional opportunities for direct access to 
information. Of necessity, much of the information collected in this manner must 
remain confidential, but informs the actions of the CCIA or the WCC General Secretary, 
as well as a variety of committees and commissions. Whatever information can be 
confidentially shared with selected leaders of member churches or related agencies, or 
with various offices in the United Nations system, including the UN Secretary General, 
can lead to actions motivated but not carried out by the WCC. Information which can be 
shared more widely is released in the variety of ways outlined in the previous section. 


Since 1979, the CCIA has also initiated a series of regional consultations with the 
purpose of reviewing issues of international affairs, including human rights. Each of 
these meetings was coordinated, and sometimes planned jointly with the respective 
regional councils of churches, and included as participants those persons on the CCIA 
Commission, the CCIA Corresponding Commissioners and the Human Rights Advisory 
Group members from the region itself, as well as such persons as suggested or delegated 
by the corresponding regional body. 


For the European region, East and West, a meeting was held in Kiev in June 1979. The 
second meeting of this nature was held in Mexico in December 1979, for the Latin 
American region. In June 1980, a meeting was held in Cyprus with the Middle East 
Council of Churches, which helped to launch the MECC’s human rights programme. A 
joint consultation with the All Africa Conference of Churches was held in Nairobi in 
November 1980, with the Rev. Maxime Rafransoa, newly elected AACC General Secretary, 
acting as co-moderator. The meeting provided an occasion for re-launching the AACC’s 
human rights and international affairs work, and was able to provide input forthe AACC 
Assembly, held the following year. A joint consultation for the Asia and Pacific regions 
was held for the first time in the history of both the Christian Conference of Asia and the 
Pacific Conference of Churches, in Manila, September/October 1981. It provided the 
opportunity of comparing the human rights problems of the two neighbouring regions 
and stimulated initiatives for cooperation. 


Each of these meetings underlined the importance of analytical studies into the root 
causes of human rights, and provided information on trends in human rights within the 
various regional contexts. Human rights problems in all cases were viewed as requiring 
an interdisciplinary approach, seeing them in interrelationship with other problems and 
phenomena. Some of the studies described below came out of the impetus provided 
through these meetings. 


Information gathered by the CCIA/WCC includes not only instances of violations of 
human rights, but also the analyses and actions of related churches or councils or groups, 
where possible together with suggested courses of action. In this way, the CCIA can 
undertake direct action or can refer to other organizations or member churches to act 
instead. At times there are conflicting evaluations by different partners of the WCC in the 
same country, or more often by churches within the country most immediately affected 
on the one hand, and by churches, sometimes exile churches, living outside the country 
concerned, on the other. 


It is quite normal, for example, that the Evangelical Lutheran Church of Latvia in 
Exile, with its officers all residing in the USA or Canada, will advise the WCC on courses 
of action with regard to their country of origin which will be at variance with the advice 
given, even confidentially, by the Lutheran Church residing in Latvia itself. Similarly, 
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the American Coptic Association has pressed the WCC for actions with regard to Egypt 
which have consistently been diametrically opposed to the actions suggested by the 
leadership of the Coptic Orthodox Church itself. There can be no doubt that regardless 
of the personal opinions of particular staff persons, the actions of the WCC must be 
informed first and foremost by the analysis and advice of the churches most immediately 
affected. 


This does not mean that the church leadership or member churches have a veto power 
over the WCC. There may be times and circumstances when the WCC must take certain 
actions regardless of the advice of the churches or particular church leaders. At times the 
WCC acts on behalf of churches, unable to acknowledge their agreement to the action 
because of security considerations. There have been times when churches directly 
concerned were constrained, as a measure of protection, publicly to oppose a WCC 
action. Needless to say, examples of such cases cannot be related here. 


Finally, a great amount of information is collected by staff visits or visits of 
ecumenical delegations to specific countries or a region, or by visitors coming to the 
Ecumenical Centre in Geneva. Much information also arrives at the WCC offices in the 
form of reports, publications, lists of names, newspaper clippings, telex messages and the 
daily telex output of two international press agencies. The CCIA also receives the 
publications of major human rights organizations, as well as those of a great number of 
institutes specializing in specific geographical areas. 


b) Advocacy 


Monitoring activities have a direct relationship with advocacy, i.e. the concrete 
activities undertaken to promote human rights and defend those against whom human 
rights violations have been perpetrated. It needs to be repeated here that the first and 
foremost activity undertaken by the CCIA and the WCC with regard to human rights 
advocacy is the support provided to churches, church-related groups and individuals 
involved within their own societies in the promotion of human rights. Whatever cases or 
situations of human rights violation are brought to the attention of the CCIA, these are 
referred directly to those institutions of the churches which have been set up to deal with 
them. The WCC supports these church institutions and instruments morally, materially 
and politically. Special funds have been established to give financial assistance for 
human rights in Asia, Latin America and more recently in Africa. 


Considerable attention is given to what has come to be known as “networking”. 
Human rights groups are being brought in touch with each other through the CCIA, 
either through the support of special meetings for that purpose, or through the 
sponsoring of visits, occasionally inter-regionally. At times other non-governmental 
organizations will hold international meetings on subjects such as torture. If these 
meetings are in line with the general purposes of the WCC’s human rights programme, 
the CCIA may assist participants from the churches to attend, thus widening the contacts 
among those dealing with human rights around the world. On other occasions there 
might be meetings of support groups related to particular regions or even individual 
countries. The CCIA may in such cases facilitate these meetings in various ways, even 
organizationally or financially, to the extent possible. 


The access provided for churches and church groups to. international non- 
governmental organizations is an important way of multiplying and diversifying not 
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only contacts but also methods of action. Each human rights organization has its 
strengths and weaknesses which can be balanced by cooperation among them. A word of 
appreciation for the excellent relationship the CCIA has enjoyed with a number of them 
is in order here. 


The International Commission of Jurists (ICJ) is a non-governmental organization 
devoted to promoting throughout the world the understanding and observence of the 
Rule of Law and the legal protection of human rights. It has national sections and 
affiliated legal organizations in over 60 countries. Its activities include organizing 
congresses, conferences and seminars, conducting studies or enquiries into particular 
situations or subjects concerning the Rule of Law and publishing reports on them, 
sending international observers to trials of major significance, intervening with govern- 
ments or issuing press statements concerning violations of the Rule of Law, and 
sponsoring proposals within the United Nations and other international organizations 
for improved procedures and conventions for the protection of human rights. 


Amnesty International (AI) is a non-governmental organization working for the 
release of prisoners of conscience. It works through groups of citizens called “adoption 
groups”, which animate campaigns for the release of individual prisoners by sending 
informed and continuous appeals to the imprisoning governments. AI also has initiated 
an Urgent Action Network, through which each month over 6,000 telegrammes are sent 
out appealing urgent cases. AI also sends factfinding missions to countries where human 
rights violations are alleged, and sends observers to trials. It has initiated campaigns for 
the abolition of torture and the death penalty. 


Part of the effectivity of human rights organizations hinges on their very clear and 
limited focus of activities. This can also be a weakness. The emphasis of most 
organizations is on civil and political rights, although ICJ has more recently involved it- 
self with the relationship between human rights and development. Methodologically as 
well, the “denunciatory” approach takes precedence, which means in most cases that 
such denunciations have to come from abroad. In fact, for the protection of its groups, AI 
has made it a rule that groups must deal only with prisoners of conscience outside their 
own respective countries. The analysis of root causes and their removal does not usually 
figure high on the list of priorities. 


But precisely because the approaches and methods differ, the cooperation between 
churches, the WCC and such organizations can be so fruitful Some of the methods of co- 
operation have already been mentioned: mutual sharing of information and cases, 
sharing of expertise in particular areas, support of campaigns, etc. Both organizations 
named have cooperated with the CCIA on research and publications where their specific 
competence has been invaluable. 


Other organizations with which the CCIA has close working relations include the 
International Committee of the Red Cross, which works exclusively under conditions of 
confidentiality, but which is able to verify much information, especially concerning 
prisoners, because of its access to prisons under the conditions agreed upon in the 
Geneva Conventions, as well as a number of International Catholic Organizations such 
as Pax Christi and Pax Romana. On the official Roman Catholic side, the CCIA enjoys 
ready access to and cooperation with the Pontifical Commission Justice and Peace at the 
Vatican in Rome. 
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The CCIA is a registered NGO with a number of inter-governmental agencies (it has 
Category II status with the UN Economic and Social Council) and as such can facilitate 
access to these agencies for the WCC and its member churches. The CCIA also operates a 
UN liaison office in New York, through which the churches’ input can be coordinated. 
Human rights-related activities have included the promotion of human rights education 
in UNESCO, bringing France’s colony New Caledonia on the agenda of the UN's 
Special Committee on Decolonization, providing access for Australian Aborigines to 
the Sub-Commission on Human Rights, providing input regarding apartheid or the 
Palestinian cause to various UN committees and conferences, and many more. 


Yet by far the most extensive activities of the CCIA on human rights in inter- 
governmental fora has been related to the United Nations Commission on Human 
Rights and the UN Centre for Human Rights (formerly the UN Division of Human 
Rights). Throughout the year, the CCIA provides information to the staff of the Centre 
for Human Rights regarding concrete evidence of human rights violations in all parts of 
the world. Such submissions have included detailed lists of disappeared in Argentina, 
cases of political murder in Central America, lists of prisoners in the Republic of Korea 
or the Philippines. Since 1979, the CCIA has made eighteen major submissions of 
information related to human rights to the United Nations. 


During the yearly meetings of the Commission on Human Rights, the CCIA has the 
right to be represented by an observer delegation, as well as the right to make written and 
oral interventions during the sessions. The CCIA’s delegation during these meetings, 
which run from four to six weeks every winter in Geneva, is made up of WCC staff 
concerned, as well as representatives of member churches who have had extensive work 
experience in human rights situations and are able to act within the WCC priorities and 
policies. 


Participation in the UN Commission on Human Rights also includes, perhaps most 
importantly, intensive lobbying efforts for specific items or actions. These are often done 
in coordination with other NGO’s or even the whole NGO community. The CCIA is a 
member of the NGO Committee on Human Rights. Together with the ICJ, AI and the 
CICR, the CCIA has lobbied for the setting up of an instrument to monitor 
disappearances, as well as the completion of a “Declaration on the Elimination of All 
Forms of Intolerance and of Discrimination based on Religion or Belief’ and an Inter- 
national Convention against Torture. CCIA’s oral interventions have been made on 
behalf of the Armenian people, Central America, the problem of enforced dis- 
appearances and a number of other subjects. 


On occasion, the CCIA has requested the UN Secretary General to make enquiries 
with specific governments, especially when such enquiries could not be made directly by 
the WCC because of fears for the security of the WCC constituency. 


When it seems feasible and wise, based on a precise analysis of the situation and 
consultation with the relevant church leaders, the CCIA or the WCC may make direct 
approaches to governments regarding either individual human rights cases, or more 
usually, regarding situations of human rights abuse of a widespread nature. Such direct 
approaches can be made through the Ambassadors of governments with permanent 
missions in Geneva, or through letters or cables addressed directly to the Heads of State 
in question, or through foreign ministries or courts of law. Such appeals can be made 
public, according to the procedures described above, or they can remain confidential in 
nature. 
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The public appeals have been collected in three volumes of The Churches in Inter- 
national Affairs, published by the CCIA for the years 1970-1973, 1974-1978 and 1979-1982 
respectively. These volumes also cover the submissions and speeches made within the 
UN system, as well as work done in human rights and other areas of international affairs. 


Direct appeals to governments sometimes include a series of actions, some public, 
some private. The case of Ethiopia has been mentioned above. Confidential conversations 
with government officials have been held over a number of years, but the arrest of the 
leader of the Ethiopian Evangelical Church Mekane Yesus, Rev. Kes Gudina Tumsa, 
was also the subject of an open letter to the Ethiopian government by the WCC General 
Secretary. In 1982, over 60 priests and bishops were released from prison. It is hoped that 
the Ethiopian Orthodox Patriarch, His Holiness Abuna Tewoflos, and Rev. Tumsa will 
also soon be free. 


The arrest of a member of the WCC’s Commission on Inter-Church Aid, Refugee and 
World Service in Gabon elicited a series of actions which included appeals to the 
Gabonese President for his release. On the invitation of the President, a CCIA staff 
member travelled to Gabon on behalf of the WCC General Secretary to meet 
representatives of the government. When the trial took place, Amnesty International sent 
a lawyer to observe the trial, keeping close touch with the French Protestant Federation 
and the CCIA. Earlier, another lawyer had been sent directly by the French Protestant 
Federation, but had not been permitted to defend the accused. Throughout this process, 
appeals went to the government of France on a confidential basis to use its influence to 
bring about the release of this person. Unfortunately, these actions did not produce the 
desired result. Further publicized appeals may be necessary in the future. 


The Gabon case in particular illustrates another avenue of action open to the CCIA, 
namely to appeal to non-offending governments to use their influence with regard to 
offending governments. Here the CCIA is able to draw on its network in such countries 
to make the necessary high-level contacts. If governments take up such appeals and bring 
cases or situations to the attention of other governments, it is of course clear that the WCC 
cannot make such action public, and the governments in question would certainly deny 
having been influenced in their actions. Nevertheless, there are a significant number of 
governments willing to cooperate, and these do not come exclusively from Western 
Europe or North America. In a number of cases, the CCIA has been able to gain the co- 
operation of governments outside the “Western” sphere of influence. 


In working with governments, it is necessary to act with courtesy and mindful of the 
appropriate protocol. Governments should never be requested to undertake an action 
which is obviously against their self-interest. Actions are more effective when govern- 
ments can be made to understand that human rights violations ultimately work against 
their long-term interests. It is also necessary to be sensitive to the power structures within 
each government. The addressee of any communication must be carefully selected. It 
is not always the president of a country, especially where the president may be under the 
power of the military. Sometimes the police or the legal authorities are more appropriate 
for an appeal. At times an action may have to be delayed in the expectation of another 
moment when it will have a greater effect, especially if it is judged that an earlier action 
would prejudice a later one. This sometimes is the case when lower courts have handed 
down an unjust decision, but where there may be recourse to higher courts. 


Another case which continues into the present, having elicited a large number of 
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actions for the past five years, concerns the members of two Soviet Pentecostal families 
who in 1978 forced their way into the USA Embassy in Moscow in quest of emigration. 
The group which later came to be known as “the Siberian Seven” was the object of 
intensive and repeated efforts by the CCIA, with the full cooperation of the All-Union 
Baptist Church and the Russian Orthodox leadership. Once the Human Rights Pro- 
gramme for the Implementation of the Helsinki Final Act became operational, it began to co- 
ordinate actions meant to help the families to emigrate. The actions involved visits by 
proxy to the families in the embassy, appeals of a written and verbal nature to Soviet 
authorities both at the Geneva Mission and in Moscow, and on several occasions direct 
conversations with Soviet authorities in Moscow by staff of the WCC or delegations of 
member churches. At the time of this writing, one of the daughters has emigrated to Israel 
and the other six have left the embassy and returned to their village of origin on the 
assurance that emigration would be granted. According to the information available to 
us, the intervention of the WCC has been an important factor in the resolution of this 
humanitarian problem. 


The latter case reflects the importance of working together with local churches on 
specific human rights problems. It is the churches in each country that have the best 
insights into a situation and are best able to advise the most effective course of action, as 
well as being able to monitor further developments. 


In view of the discussions which took place in Nairobi, it must be underlined here that 
the Russian Orthodox Church has been eminently cooperative, even in the most difficult 
cases. Church leaders have sought and communicated information about specific 
persons and incidents where human nights violations have been alleged. They have 
taken enquiries of the WCC to representatives of their government and have arranged 
interviews with government officials for visiting church leaders. There is ample evidence 
that the Russian Orthodox Church has taken seriously the challenges and decisions of 
the World Council of Churches and is taking increasing responsibility for putting these 
decisions into practice. 


Illustrative of this cooperation is an exchange of letters which took place in October 
1980 between Acting General Secretary Dr. Konrad Raiser and Metropolitan Juvenaly, 
at that time Chairman of the Department of External Relations of the Moscow 
Patriarchate. Both letters were later published, with the agreement of the Russian 
Orthodox Church. Dr. Raiser’s letter, more than two pages long, conveyed the 
ecumenical fellowship’s concern over the arrest and trial of a number of Orthodox 
believers, including Fr. Gleb Yakunin and Lev Regelson. It outlined the actions that had 
already been taken by the CCIA and the Russian Orthodox Church during the year 
preceding and posed some new questions and angles in the case. Metropolitan 
Juvenaly’s reply indicated that the approach taken in the letter was a positive one. He also 
illustrated the actions that had been undertaken by the Church: 


“In order to enable the World Council of Churches to get more precise 
information on the trials that you mention in your letter, and with a view to 
establishing in each specific case the interrelation between the substantiated 
accusation, the attitude of the accused towards his crime and the extent of the 
punishment, I very recently contacted the Council for Religious Affairs under the 
Council of Ministers of the USSR, requesting it to expedite receipt by us of 
materials from the relevant legal sources, stating the rationale of the respective 
accusations and the legislative basis on which the verdicts were arrived at.” (EPS, 
No. 30, 13 November 1980, p. 9). 
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The letter then answers in detail some of the points raised by Dr. Raiser. The answers, 
though perhaps not totally satisfying to some outside observers, convey clearly the 
earnestness with which Russian Orthodox Church leaders treat the questions, which 
they accept as expressing genuine ecumenical concern. The exchange of letters is 
significant at least in two respects. It gives evidence of the WCC’s human rights 
methodology, which aims at increasing the courage and self-confidence with which 
member churches accept their own responsibilities with regard to human rights, and it 
represents an attempt to communicate to the ecumenical family a fuller understanding 
of some very delicate circumstances. 


In several of the above examples, we have already noted that the CCIA/WCC can 
send observers to trials or individuals to governments. It can also send delegations on a 
variety of missions. These again can be open or even publicized trips, or can be more 
confidential in nature. For the observation of trials, the CCIA has worked closely with 
the International Commission of Jurists, which has the legal expertise required. It is at 
times more helpful to identify the observer as representing the WCC, at other times it is 
more important to have the reputation of an organization dealing specifically with legal 
matters. This depends in part on the attitude of a given government towards the WCC, 
but also partly on the evaluation of the fairness of the courts, and the level of political 
interference. 


Observers may also be sent for other purposes. After a successful hunger strike 
organized by the women and children of mine workers in Bolivia in January 1978, 
national elections were called for July of that year. An international delegation of 
observers was requested by the Permanent Assembly on Human Rights in Bolivia, to 
which also belong some member churches of the WCC. An inter-denominational 
observer team, organized by the WCC, subsequently gave evidence of widespread fraud 
in the elections, the results of which were later nullified by the courts. 


Delegations or individuals may also be sent to investigate allegations of violations of 
human rights, as happened earlier this year when a delegation of church people 
sponsored by the National Council of Churches of Christ in the USA, with the co- 
operation of the CCIA, visited Guatemala on the invitation of its President Rios-Montt. 
The delegation substantiated the allegations. 


Finally, the WCC often sends delegations to areas of conflict as a response to the need 
for pastoral solidarity with member churches. Such delegations do not have as first 
priority the intention to investigate or to make representations to governments. But often 
the fact of a visit at a critical time is a sign to governments of the concern of the 
ecumenical movement and as such already represents a type of action. Such visits further- 
more give the opportunity to discuss directly with governments certain questions which 
local churches may not be in a position to ask, and thus may act as interlocutors with 
governments for the member churches. Opportunities to discuss with representatives of 
governments, or at times with officers of the military, give occasion to air misconceptions 
about the WCC with such leaders, creating an atmosphere of confidence which may be 
useful at a later time, when appeals become necessary. 


Two striking examples of such pastoral visits were those to the Republic of Korea and 
to Poland. In response to the events in Kwang-ju, the death sentence against Kim Dae 
Jung and the imposition of martial law, the WCC Central Committee of 1980 adopted the 
text of a pastoral letter to the member churches of Korea and requested the WCC General 
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Secretary to arrange an ecumenical team to visit Kora. The team, led by Deputy General 
Secretary Konrad Raiser visited Korea from 10 to 17 January 1981, while martial law 
was stillin force. Apart from the member churches, the team was able also to meet several 
governmental representatives, including the Vice-Minister for Culture and Information, 
the Director of the Bureau of Religious Affairs, the Director-General of the Korean 
Overseas Information Service and the Commanding General of the First Army Corps. 
The team was able to explain to these persons the humanitarian nature of the WCC 
interest in human rights, against the background of a good deal of misinformation about 
the WCC. This has helped tremendously in subsequent appeals by the CCIA on specific 
cases. 


From 8 to 12 February 1982, a delegation jointly sponsored by the WCC, the Con- 
ference of European Churches, the World Alliance of Reformed Churches and the 
Lutheran World Federation visited Poland as the first foreign team after the declaration 
of martial law in that country. Apart from the member churches and ecumenical 
councils at the national and at several regional levels, the delegation also met with the 
Secretary of the Catholic Bishops’ Conference and with the Prime Minister, General 
Jaruzelski. Conversations with the latter were extremely frank In return the team gained 
some insights into the situation from several vantage points. After the visit the team held 
a press conference in Geneva and made a number of recommendations to the WCC 
which have since been followed up. After the lifting of martial law in Poland, the WCC 
made public a letter to the Polish Ecumenical Council in which it urged the Polish 
authorities to release all political prisoners and to lift all restrictions imposed under 
martial law. 


At various times the WCC is asked by other organizations to take part in particular 
campaigns related to human rights. Because of the nature and composition of the WCC, 
this is not usually possible. What can be done is to present to the Central Committee 
particular human rights issues to be made into public statements, as has been done with 
torture, disappearances and extrajudicial executions. Campaigns then can use these 
statements to show that the WCC’s official positions are in line with their own purposes. 


In light of the above, the question is valid as to whether in the realm of public 
statements combined with confidential actions, the WCC still comes out “unbalanced”, 
as has often been charged. In a confidential memorandum requested by the Executive 
Committee for its meeting of September 1979, the CCIA listed the actions taken in the 
eight months since the January 1979 Central Committee, merely in the area of religious 
liberty. The information related to the following countries: Argentina, Cyprus, Egypt 
Ethiopia, India, Indonesia, Iran, Israel, Mozambique, Pakistan, Taiwan and Turkey. 
Based on this information, the Executive Committee in a public statement expressed 


“its appreciation to the Commission of the Churches on International Affairs for 
its continuing work with regard to religious liberty and human rights in general, 
and to the General Secretary for the care and sensitivity with which the concerns 
of member churches regarding their religious liberty have been answered. The 
particular cases which we have examined show that the question of religious 
liberty is posed in a variety of ways, with greatly varying severity. If responses by 
the World Council of Churches have been by and large rather cautious, this is 
because thirty years of experience has taught that an overzealous reaction from 
abroad can have in some cases disastrous effects, especially when national 
sensitivities are not taken into account We are gratified to note that churches 
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experiencing difficulties continue to approach the WCC with trust and respect.” 
(Statement on Religious Liberty, WCC Executive Committee, Geneva, September 
1979). 


c) Study 


Study and awareness-building should not be seen separated from the activities of 
monitoring and advocacy. In fact, just as monitoring human rights violations leads to 
appropriate actions of advocacy, so study informs awareness-building, and these again 
are interdependent with monitoring and advocacy. The order in which these have been 
presented here was meant to underline the interrelatedness. Otherwise, it might be 
concluded that study always precedes action or monitoring precedes awareness- 
building. 


In fact, it is often the case that churches are thrown into human rights action out of 
sheer need, and when they recognize their lack of preparedness for this ministry, they 
begin efforts of study and reflection. Other churches come to be convinced of their need 
to act through the appropriate prior activities of monitoring, biblical studies and social 
awareness- building. 


In the CCIA programme, study takes many forms, not only the more academic 
studies undertaken by staff or especially appointed research consultants, or studies 
assigned to specialized institutes, but also the variety of meetings listed above, including 
those of the Human Rights Advisory Group, the CCIA Commission and regional 
meetings, as well as meetings and workshops on particular issues as listed below. Of 
course, study is not meant to occur only at the level of the WCC as institution, but at the 
level of the WCC as a fellowship of churches worldwide. All efforts by member churches 
and ecumenical councils at local, national and regional levels, to highlight special 
problems related to human rights for scrutiny and study in preparation for more effective 
action, are part of the ecumenical movement's study activities. As far as is possible with 
the limited means, the CCIA attempts to keep informed about or even to coordinate 
such activities, sharing what is done in one part of the world with what is done in others. 
The past seven years since the Nairobi Assembly have surfaced four special areas of 
attention with regard to study and reflection, as well as coordination: 


1) Religious Liberty: As has been shown at the beginning of this report, the WCC has 
had intensive work done in the realm of religious liberty throughout its history. This work 
intensified after the Nairobi Assembly, even though the major concentration at that time 
was on the situation of religious liberty in East European socialist states. Meanwhile, 
however, other trends were being observed elsewhere in the world, which affected the life 
of particular churches. One of these trends has been the increasing repression 
experienced by churches who had begun actively to fight for the cause of human rights 
within their countries. The WCC Executive Committee, in the September 1979 Statement 
on Religious Liberty quoted above, expressed it this way: “In some societies, with very 
varied political systems and social backgrounds, which grossly violate basic human 
rights, an increasing number of churches have become actively involved in struggles for 
justice and human rights based on their sincere understanding of the Gospel of Christ, 
although governments usually regard these as purely political activities.” 


Such violations have not heretofore been categorized as problems of religious liberty, 
but the frequency and severity with which churches have experienced harassment and 
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persecution because of their social involvement poses a serious question to the categories 
under which we have previously been operating. In this respect, the UN Declaration on the 
Elimination of all Forms of Intolerance and of Discrimination based on Religion or Belief may 
have codified a view of religious liberty which no longer corresponds to the realities of 
religious persecution. 


Another new trend with which member churches have been wrestling is the 
phenomenon of religious revival, or perhaps better, “religious fanaticism”, where 
religious communities in minority positions have been suffering at the hands of religious 
communities with political and juridical power. The Executive Committee referred to 
this as follows: “In an increasing number of countries, communal and national 
aspirations are framed not in secular but religious terms, creating the climate for 
religious revival of a type which causes friction between dominant religious forces and 
minority religions.” No doubt the Executive Committee, meeting in the year of the 
victory of the Iranian Islamic Revolution, had reason to be apprehensive about develop- 
ments with religious overtones in other parts of the world. 


The CCIA was requested to undertake, with the help of the Human Rights Advisory 
Group, further study and analysis of changing trends with regard to religious liberty and 
to present a report to the following years Central Committee meeting The HRAG 
meeting of October 1979 studied the proposal but did not find itself able to undertake a 
full study during its initial meeting, It suggested that the CCIA call together asmall group 
of experienced advisors who, on the basis of consultations with churches which find 
themselves in the situations described above, would summarize their findings in a report 
to Central Committee. The CCIA atits meeting in February 1980 added that this reportor 
study should formulate questions of principle and practice where further clarification 
is needed, as a stimulus to further self-study by member churches and associated 
councils of the WCC. A group of twelve persons, representing all geographical areas of 
the world met in April of that year and produced a “Study Paper on Religious Liberty”, 
which was commended by the Central Committee of August 1980 to the churches for 
careful study and reflection, with the request that they communicate to the CCIA the 
results of their own study, reflection and experiences. 


Although such reactions and reflections were later to be collated and published by the 
CCIA, the meagre response from member churches did not warrant such a publication. 
The Study Paper itself, along with a selected collection of WCC statements on religious 
liberty from 1948 was published as a CCIA Background Information, No. 1980/4. 


2) Theological Reflection on Human Rights: It is not surprising that the history of 
Christian theology does not give evidence of intensive theological preoccupation with 
human rights. The Christian church has by and large been a latecomer in the promotion 
of human rights, often having been a prime opponent to this concept, which has been 
given prominence rather by secular philosophers or political scientists. Nevertheless, the 
WCC has always given attention to the theological and biblical basis of its social 
concerns. Out of this stream of “ecumenical theology” have come a number of initiatives 
relevant to human rights. On the one hand, there is a concerted effort by various 
confessions to search their own theological roots for a basis of the churches’ involve- 
ment in human rights. On the other there are many churches and Christians who have 
found themselves thrown into human rights struggles and who now feel the need to 
derive from these experiences of suffering and struggle their significance from and for 
their Christian faith. 
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A number of Christian World Communions, like the World Alliance of Reformed 
Churches and the Lutheran World Federation, have undertaken major studies in this 
respect. In 1979 the CCIA therefore offered to act as coordinator of an Interconfessional 
Study Project on the Theological Basis of Human Rights. Invitations to participate were sent 
to all Christian World Communions, although it was not possible for all of them to 
engage themselves in such a study. The various bodies were at widely different stages in 
their reflection, so that coordination would not be simple. The project therefore set as its 
first goal the stimulation of an internal search for a deeper theological understanding of 
human rights from each confessional perspective. Secondly, there would be acomparison 
of approaches which would hopefully ultimately lead to a common ecumenical under- 
standing. 


Apart from the WARC and the LWF, the study was joined also by the Preparatory 
Committee of the Pan-Orthodox Council, the Pontifical Commission Justice and Peace, 
the Baptist World Alliance, the Anglican Consultative Council, the World Methodist 
Council and the Reformed Ecumenical Synod. It should of course be underlined that 
this project has been informal in nature, the primary emphasis in the first phase being the 
stimulation of theological studies. In this the project succeeded particularly well, each of 
the participants having produced papers and positions on the subject which have been 
widely shared among other participants. One example of such sharing was a discussion 
which took place in Geneva on April 21 and 22, 1983, between the World Council of 
Churches and the Reformed Ecumenical Synod on the biblical and theological basis of 
human rights. A new report by a Study Committee on Human Rights, entitled “RES 
Testimony on Human Rights” was the basis of these exchanges. 


Some of the bodies, notably the LWF and the WARC have gone the second step, 
comparing the approaches and distilling common elements as well as disagreements. An 
interconfessional consultation bringing together Reformed, Lutheran and Orthodox 
theologians met in Geneva April/May 1980 and produced a report published by the LWF 
under the title “How Christian are Human Rights ?” As further studies near completion, 
it will be possible to have a wider spectrum of such comparative studies, perhaps paving 
the way for a future common theological statement on human rights. It has been noted 
that due to the fact that there does not exist a long tradition in theological or dogmatic 
positions on human rights, such a common statement might be more easily achieved 
than for example the Faith and Order statement on “Baptism, Eucharist and the 
Ministry’. 


On another level, the CCIA has been collecting expressions of theological reflections 
coming from Christians and churches directly engaged in the struggle for human rights. 
Here there is an as yet untapped resource of Christian literature in many languages in 
which the insights for the faith coming out of committed discipleship in life-and-death 
situations are captured in the form of stories, poetry, art and new methods of reading the 
Bible. The CCIA has published a collection of such writings emanating from all parts of 
the world in a volume entitled “Human Rights: a Challenge to Theology”. 


3) Continuing Work on the Problem of Torture : Abhorrence over the monstrous extent 
of human cruelty and the steadily increasing incidents of torture in all parts of the globe 
led to a 1977 Central Committee Statement on Torture. Since then, the CCIA has 
continued to intensify its work in this area, which has taken the form of direct assistance 
to churches in problem areas to strengthen their possibilities to combat this evil, 
consciousness raising among other churches to the gravity and extent of the practice of 
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torture, and close cooperation with other human rights organizations active in this 
regard. 


Intensive work has been done by CCIA staff on the shaping of UN instruments which 
touch on the question of torture, among them a Code of Conduct for Law Enforcement 
Officials and the formulation of a draft Convention against Torture and Cruel, Inhuman or 
Degrading Treatment or Punishment, which is being worked on within the UN Com- 
mission on Human Rights. Here the emphasis has been on the design of effective 
implementation procedures. The NGO’s have stimulated the drafting of an Optional 
Protocol which takes as its model the routine visitation of prisons foreseen by the Geneva 
Conventions. A CCIA Background Information (No. 1978/8) has been devoted to this 
project in order to sensitize churches and invite them to lobby their respective govern- 
ments in favour of such a Convention and Protocol. 


In the meantime, other practices have received the attention of the CCIA, closely 
related to that of torture. The demonic practice of forced disappearances, which gained 
infamy in Argentina but has since been adopted by repressive governments in other parts 
of the world, has been denounced by the CCIA/WCC before the United Nations and in 
other fora. The CCIA successfully helped to lobby governments in the UN Human 
Rights Commission to set up a “Working Group on Involuntary and Enforced Dis- 
appearances”, which has become one of the most effective international instruments, 
capable of immediate action whenever a disappearance is discovered. It is difficult to 
estimate the true extent of the lives saved by this mechanism, but the experience of the 
CCIA in this regard has been very positive. 


Another phenomenon which has been studied by the CCIA has recently been named 
“Extrajudicial Executions”. The 1982 Central Committee issued a lengthy statement 
drawing attention to and explaining the full meaning of this practice. “EJE’, as it has 
come to be known, is defined as “the unlawful and deliberate extinction of life outside 
any judicial process and in denial of the protection of the law, carried out by order of a 
government, with its consent, or in complicity or collusion with government officials”. 
The phenomenon goes by different names in different countries. Euphemisms such as 
“encounter” or “salvaging” have been coined to mask political assassinations. Summary 
executions are closely related. “Disappearances” are often used to carry out extra- 
judicial executions, adding agonizing doubt for family members who are often denied 
even the tragic relief of knowing that their loved ones are in fact dead. 


The Central Committee made a series of recommendations to governments and to 
churches for the elimination of these practices. 


4) Militarism and Human Rights : Additional study has been made on the relationship 
between practices such as described above and the militarization of society. Both the 
Consultation on Militarism of November 1977 (whose report was published in CCIA 
Background Information No. 1978/2), which defined the modern concept of militarism, 
now widely used in the UN system, and the Conference on Disarmament of April 1978 
(Background Information No. 1978/4) dealt with aspects of this question, recommending 
more study in this regard. The CCIA stimulated a number of case studies, such as those 
done in the Philippines in five critical areas of the country by the Ecumenical Movement 
for Justice and Peace, and published in Background Information No. 1980/2 under the title 
“Iron Hand, Velvet Glove”. The document had previously been published in the 
Philippines itself, but upon leaving the press, the entire stock was confiscated by the 
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military authorities. The CCIA was able to rescue a manuscript which it edited and 
published. | 


TheCCIA’s reports on “Human Rights in the Republic of Korea” (Background 
Information No. 1979/1) and “El Salvador, One Year of Repression” (Background 
Information No. 1981/1) also pointed to the need to examine in more thorough detail the 
way in which the military establishments, when they come to control and pervade all 
areas of government as well as civil administration, move towards ever greater levels of 
deprivation of human rights. A number of factors have made the problems of militarism 
more serious than ever. These include advances in technology which have greatly 
enhanced the effectiveness and power of military and police forces; a growing 
integration of military and civilian sectors; a widespread promotion of psychological 
insecurity which leads some people to seek refuge in the further acquisition of arms; and 
the increased interdependence among the various dimensions and manifestations of 
militarism in different parts of the world. 


In studying the root causes of human rights violations, the human rights programme 
of the CCIA discovered that one of the most pervasive immediate links to repression, 
torture and political killings is the militarization of societies and political institutions. 
Seen from the point of view of the victims, it is economic factors which more often than 
not lie at the root of violations. In areas where natural resources are rich and abundant, 
once governments or transnational corporations begin the process of resource exploitation, 
military encampments and operations often mushroom, especially if the local populations 
resist such “development” as being against their own interests. 


The CCIA, on the basis of the above considerations, decided to hold a“ Workshop on 
Militarism and Human Rights” in Glion, Switzerland, 10-14 November 1981, bringing 
together experts in the field in order to examine in more detail the precise relationship 
between these two realities. Two case studies on the Philippines and Puerto Rico were 
presented, together with a number of papers outlining areas which need more intensified 
attention in the future. The reports and papers of this meeting were published in 
Background Information No. 1982/3. 


The Workshop pointed to a number of prominent features and developments in 
addition to those already listed: the greater spread of militarism in the industrialized 
world; the extent to which counter-insurgency techniques have been applied by police 
forces of some industrialized countries in their poverty-stricken urban areas; the 
phenomenon of paramilitarization, ie. the intensive and systematic integration of 
civilians in the repression apparatus; the flourishing of the international repression 
trade, including the transfer of police weapons, instruments of torture and related 
technology; the adoption of national security or internal security legislation by a great 
number of countries, with striking similarities, curtailing human rights and giving 
arbitrary powers to the executive. The Workshop expressed the need for further study 
and education among the churches, leading to concrete actions against these phenomena. 


There have been other studies undertaken on the request of the CCIA, such as the one 
on “The Human Rights Issue and the Human Rights Movement” by Jose Zalaquett and 
published as Background Information No. 1981/3, or the study undertaken by the Italian 
member of the CCIA Commission and published as “Reflections on Terrorism in Italy”, 
Background Information No. 1978/5. What I have tried to illustrate, however, is that all 
these study activities are intimately related to the life and witness of churches as they 
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struggle to find their way through the deplorable state of human rights in the modern 
world. 


d) Awareness- Building 


Awareness-building has been stressed repeatedly as a major preoccupation of the 
CCIA, one of the key functions as far as human rights are concerned. It is urgently 
necessary for human rights awareness to penetrate all levels of the churches, including 
theological education, sunday school, congregations and parishes, etc. The CCIA 
recognizes that this is an area which has not been sufficiently developed, whether within 
the churches or in society at large. Some new initiatives have been undertaken as far as 
human rights education is concerned, for example in UNESCO, but there is much which 
still needs to be done. Some individual churches, especially in Third World countries 
have initiated creative ways to educate believers with regard to what constitutes inter- 
nationally recognized standards of human rights, and how these standards correlate 
with Christian convictions. These efforts need to be shared more widely in the WCC 
constituency. 


The CCIA has contributed to awareness-building among churches through the 
WCC’s public statements, through various meetings, as described above, and through its 
extensive publication activities. CCIA staff has also assisted in numerous human rights 
related consultations, conferences and meetings at national or sub-regional levels. In 
many instances, staff has acted as consultants, international and ecumenical advisors, as 
well as lecturers, helping churches and church groups to formulate their concern and 
action, and to gather information and insights from the regions to be of use in an inter- 
national context. Invitations to such encounters have in fact been far more numerous 
than staff has been able to accept. This may well be an area where staff time needs to be 
given on a priority basis in the future. 


The CCIA publications have been of three types: the Background Information is an 
occasional publication whose purpose is to provide for churches and church-related 
institutions and groups a variety of documentation, studies and analyses on issues of 
current importance to the ecumenical movement. A good number of these have been 
related to human rights, as seen from the examples named above. The CCIA also has a 
newsletter for members of its Commission and HRAG, called Commissioners Only, in 
which more detailed information on staff activities are shared, as well as actions by WCC 
Executive and Central Committees. The third type of publication is the issuing of books 
by specific authors or collections of documentation. There have, of course, been other 
documents circulated by the CCIA to audiences of a more specialized nature, such as 
various open as well as confidential reports related to specific human rights situations or 
reports of WCC delegations or staff visits to specific problem areas. 


The following issues of the CCIA Background Information deserve attention because 
of their relationship to the human rights issue : 


1976/4 Human Rights Post-Assembly Follow-up 

1978/2 Report of the Consultation on Militarism 

1978/3 The Horn of Africa by Ninan Koshy 

1978/5 Reflections on Terrorism in Italy by Mario Miegge 

1978/7 Towards a New International Information Order by Cees Hamelink 
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1978/8 The Need for an International Convention Against Torture by Hans Thoolen 
1979/1 Human Rights in the Republic of Korea | 
1979/3 The Indochina Conflicts: Basic Elements by Victor Hsu 


1980/2 Iron Hand, Velvet Glove: Studies on Militarization in Five Critical Areas in the 
Philippines by the Ecumenical Movement for Justice and Peace 


1980/4 Study Paper on Religious Liberty including a selection of WCC statements on 
religious liberty since 1948 


1981/1 El Salvador, One Year of Repression by the Legal Aid Service of the Archdiocese 
of San Salvador 


1981/2 Political Trends in Africa, Development Arms Race, Human Rights, Reports and 
Papers of a Regional Consultation 


1981/3 The Human Rights Issue and the Human Rights Movement by Jose Zalaquett 


1982/1 Political Issues Linking the Pacific and Asia, Reports and Papers of a Regional 
Consultation 


1982/2 Invasion of Lebanon 
1982/3 Militarism and Human Rights, Reports and Papers of a Workshop 


1983/1 In Their Own Words: Human Rights Violations in the West Bank, Affidavits 
Collected by Law in the Service of Man 


1983/3. Human Rights on the Ecumenical Agenda by Erich Weingartner 


Books directly related to human rights which have been published over the last years 
are : 

The Churches in International Affairs, CCIA/WCC Reports 1974-1978. 

The Churches in International Affairs, CCIA/WCC Reports 1979-1982. 
These volumes contain a collection of important documents on the involvement of the 
WCC in international affairs. All key policy statements adopted by the CCIA or the WCC 
Executive or Central Committees are reproduced in extenso. They also contain all public 
actions undertaken in the field of human rights, all open communications to govern- 
ments, and other information on the programmes of the CCIA. 


Workers’ Rights are Human Rights, A Guide on International Labour Standards by 

Archibald Evans 1981. 
This book is intended to help those who wish to find out about the rights of workers 
which can be protected by making use of standards of conduct for which governments 
have voted when adopting Conventions or Recommendations at the International 
Labour Conference, or to which they have formally committed themselves by ratifying 
one or another of the Conventions. It is particularly useful for churches or church groups 
which have moved beyond the narrow sphere of human rights awareness, whose concern 
embraces also the rights of the labourers in their societies. 


Human Rights: A Challenge to Theology edited by Marc Reuver 1983. 
This collection of papers and documents on theology related to the human rights issue 
presents a survey of theological studies produced for the Interconfessional Study Project 
on the Theological Basis of Human Rights, followed by statements, articles and papers, 
primarily from Third World sources, produced by theologians and Christians who 
themselves have been involved in the struggle for human rights and try to communicate 
the insights this involvement has elicited for their faith. 
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e) The Example of Latin America 


Hopefully, this section on the modes of action available to the WCC and the 
ecumenical movement with regard to human rights will have illustrated the complicated 
variety and range of consideration which go into the choice of specific human rights 
actions. Such considerations operate in the same way, wherever in the world problems 
exist, though the resulting actions may be very different, depending on the concrete 
circumstances. Apart from the many examples already cited in the foregoing, it may be 
helpful to see how the programme develops over an entire region. Any region may be 
chosen, but because of the considerable investment the WCC has placed in human rights 
work for Latin America, that may be the most useful case to study. 


At the time of the coup d’étatin Chile, 1973, the Latin American churches appealed to 
the WCC for help in dealing with the thousands of refugees which that event had 
produced. An office with a consultant was set up in Geneva as a temporary emergency 
measure. Because of the succeeding waves of repression throughout the Latin American 
continent and due to the absence of a regional ecumenical body able to handle the work- 
load, the office became permanently located within the WCC’s Unit on Justice and 
Service, under the name Human Rights Resources Office for Latin America (HRROLA). 


The primary purpose of the office has been to serve the churches, Christian com- 
munities and ecumenical bodies in Latin America in their efforts to come to grips with 
the tremendous task of defending and promoting human rights on that continent. Any 
evaluation of the effectivity of this work must measure performance by the extent to 
which the needs of the churches have been met. The fact of the heavy concentration on 
Latin America is also a function of the historical developments of the churches there : 
the dynamic evolution of the Roman Catholic constituency, the articulated priority given 
by the evangelical churches to human rights concerns, and the shift from ministries 
among victims of oppression to combatting root causes. The WCC has followed and 
sometimes stimulated these developments. 


The way in which monitoring, advocacy, study and awareness-building intertwine 
has been experienced through efforts to enable churches in Latin America to defend 
human dignity, particularly on behalf of detainees, prisoners, disappeared persons and 
their families, and other victims of systematic violation; to express moral support for 
these churches on a wide ecumenical basis; to mobilize funds ecumenically (through 
CICARWS) for the churches’ programmes of assistance and promotion; to provide 
systematic information on the human rights situation in the region for the wider WCC 
constituency, inter-governmental and non-governmental organizations and solidarity 
groups; and to facilitate and encourage Latin American churches to share the rich 
insights and experiences in the human rights field across national and regional 
boundaries. 


The financial assistance which has been channeled through this programme from 
the ecumenical family has been greatly appreciated. But this aspect has been only one of 
the benefits. Missions and church delegations have been organized with legal, medical, 
parliamentary and other expertise, in cooperation with the CCIA, the Christian Medical 
Commission and other sub-units of the WCC, to nine countries of Latin America, in 
order to investigate particular situations and to be present with the churches. Consultations 
have been held to set out and evaluate human rights work in the region and to share 
strategies across national boundaries. In cooperation with the CCIA, new inter- 
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regional encounters have taken place, for example with representatives of the churches 
in Asia. Also through the CCIA, the HRROLA has done intensive work with the United 
Nations Commission on Human Rights, in which major reports of a highly accurate and 
objective character have been submitted and circulated. Emanating from the churches, 
these reports have often been published for wider circulation and awareness-building. 


Public statements have not been the most important part of this programme. In fact, 
there has been considerable restraint in this regard, as can be seen from the fact that 
despite the tremendous repression which has reigned for ten years in Chile, no public 
statement has ever been made regarding that country, aside from a small number of 
appeals to the government regarding specific and limited problems (e.g. the expulsion of 
Bishop Helmut Frenz in 1975). This is due to the fact that it was felt much more important 
to support the life and witness of the churches of Chile, which ultimately has been proven 
to be far more effective for the promotion of human rights than making a political point 
by means of a statement. Normally, the issuing of a public statement is an indication that 
all other avenues for human rights work or possibilities for change have been blocked. 


Enabling churches to accomplish their mission with regard to human rights in their 
own Situations, that is the main task of international ecumenical solidarity, in Latin 
America as elsewhere on the earth. But international ecumenical solidarity also means 
keeping constantly in mind that a ministry of human rights is a costly ministry. As the 
1978 HRROLA report pointed out : 


“The conversion of the churches away from the defense of the rich and powerful to 
a firm identification with the repressed majority — affecting by all means not all 
the churches, nor all the sectors of the churches — is coming about under 
conditions of extreme hardship, suffering, grief, persecution and pain, affecting 
directly the constituency and the leadership of the churches, ecumenical bodies 
and Christian communities.” (HRROLA Report to Unit II Committee, WCC 
Central Committee, 1978). 


13. HUMAN RIGHTS ADVISORY GROUP 


Since 1978, there has existed in the WCC a new body called the Human Rights Advisory 
Group (HRAG.). The origin of this 25-member body has been described in chapter 8 
above. It was not constituted as an independent human rights “watch-dog’’, but as a body 
reporting directly to the Commission of the Churches on International Affairs. The 
CCIA, it was felt at the time, was already so overburdened with problems related to peace, 
militarism, conflict situations and work at the United Nations, that it would be helped in 
its work by a body specialized in human rights, which could recommend decisions and 
courses of action. In fact, the HRAG was to help the CCIA to do more completely and 
fully what the CCIA had already done throughout its history: monitoring violations of 
human rights as they affect the churches, studying trends and suggesting actions to be 
taken by the churches or the WCC. _ 


As has also been noted above, financial restrictions prevented the HRAG from 
meeting yearly, as was foreseen in its terms of reference. When it became clear in 1978, 
after the appointment of the members of HRAG, that the group could not have its 
inaugural meeting in the same year, the CCIA convened a Sub-Committee on human 
rights prior to its own meeting, composed of those members of HRAG who were also 
members of the CCIA, plus other Commission members to balance the group regionally. 
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This Sub-Committee met from 17 to 19 August 1978 in Geneva, with participants coming 
from the USA, USSR, Rumania, Sweden, United Kingdom, Lebanon, Canada, Brazil, 
Fiji, Indonesia and Cameroon. 


The Sub-Committee followed the functions of the HRAG outlined in its terms of 
reference. It reviewed the most pressing human rights problems in each region, the 
particular form they assume, the local churches’ response to them and the ecumenical 
solidarity that had been expressed from within and outside the respective regions. An 
initial effort was made to identify some of the fundamental causes that account for the 
occurrence of the violations. The Sub-Committee recommended that the CCIA approve 
a coordinating role in the Interconfessional Study Project on the Theological Basis of 
Human Rights, that a number of human rights subjects become the focus of CCIA study 
and consultations and that draft guidelines for responding to human rights complaints 
be approved by the CCIA and forwarded to the WCC Central Committee. The Sub- 
Committee also suggested some items for the future agenda of the full HRAG. 


The full Advisory Group met for the first time in Copenhagen from 30 September to 
4 October 1979. It received written reports of the human rights situation in Latin America, 
Bolivia, Brazil, the Caribbean, Cuba, Africa, Angola, Australasia, USA, Canada, 
Philippines, USSR, Rumania, Italy and the Federal Republic of Germany. It also 
received a report of CCIA actions taken with regard to human rights problems in Bolivia, 
Cyprus, El Salvador, Ethiopia, Guatemala, India, Iran, Ireland, Israel/Occupied 
Territories, the Republic of Korea, Namibia, Vanuatu, Nicaragua, Pakistan, Philippines, 
South Africa, Taiwan, USSR, Zimbabwe, Indochina and issues such as the Armenian 
Question, the Conference on Security and Cooperation in Europe, Disappeared Persons, 
Food in the 1980’s and Religious Liberty. 


The Advisory Group divided into a number of working groups discussing theological 
aspects, trends in human rights problems, strategies for international ecumenical 
solidarity and human rights education. In a Report on the Human Rights Programme to 
the 1980 CCIA Commission meeting in Larnaca, Cyprus, staff summarized the findings 
of the Human Rights Advisory Group under the following headings : 


a) Integrated Approach: Both theologically and practically, the HRAG under- 
lined the ecumenical consensus which has been achieved during the 1970’s, Le. 
the interdependence of individual and society, and consequently the importance 
of both individual and social rights, the inter-relation between the universality 
of human rights and the concrete political conditions in which human 
societies live a divided and conflictive existence. The Group stressed that the 
church community is called into hope for “a new heaven and a new earth in 
which justice dwells’, and therefore the necessity for the church to be a church 
“for others”, committed to the struggle for human rights. 


b) Insufficient Engagement of Churches: Clearly, all the churches in the 
ecumenical movement should become involved in the implementation of 
human rights at all levels. The main responsibility for action, reflection, 
education, etc., remains with the member churches of the WCC, rather than 
any instrumentality at the centre. In situations where human rights struggles 
have a strong church base, they have been more successful and it has been 
easier to mobilize support from the international community. The HRAG 
agreed that church support has generally increased over the years, that more 
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staff and resources are available today than there have been in previous years, 
that much work is also being done in related fields, not necessarily under the 
heading of human rights. Nevertheless, it is not possible to say that there is 
anywhere a general commitment of the churches. What is done often depends on 
the quality of a number of individuals who are able to use the church 
bureaucracies in creative ways. But often these individuals find themselves 
isolated in very precarious positions, with no base of support through official 
church channels. They also tend to feel frustrated with minimal amounts of 
resources to cover vast fields of endeavours. 


Dialectic between Church and Groups: Within the churches, there is still a 
prevalence of largely ethical thinking on human rights. This means that there 
is a dualistic “hero-villain” mentality which does not easily comprehend the 
fluidity and ambiguity of human rights realities. Analytical, strategy-oriented 
thinking which leads to action is often lacking. Those individuals or groups 
within the churches which are at the forefront of human rights struggles are 
therefore often suspect and consequently marginalized. Actions often raise 
serious theological questions which are either not faced or left unresolved. 
When churches move beyond ethical affirmations into the field of action, 
tensions often erupt concerning the political choices which inevitably have to 
be made. While the entire raison d’étre of the CCIA presupposes a conviction 
about the Christian’s role in politics and political questions, this seems to be 
rejected by a majority of church members and leaders, who do not view human 
rights as related to politics and therefore continue to speak of human rights 
activities with terms such as “moral indignation”. 


Barriers to Implementation: According to the HRAG, the difficulty in 
implementing human rights is the fact that the root causes are not merely of 
individual morality, but are structural. The injustice of the present inter- 
national economic structures produces an unequal distribution of wealth, 
with resultant poverty, as well as unemployment, migration, etc. The trans- 
nationalization of production and distribution has its dire effects on national 
development, with resultant ungovernability, apart from dictatorial regimes. 
The military-industrial complex promotes the militarization of societies via 
the doctrine of national security, and increasingly the militarization of inter- 
national relations, bringing about a doctrine of global security which is 
leading the world to the brink of nuclear annihilation. As a result, it becomes 
ever more obvious that local problems are unsolvable locally. International 
ecumenical solidarity is necessary, but the perceptions of the root causes 
continue to diverge, so that itis becoming more and more difficult to agree on 
priorities and strategies for action at the international level. Churches in 
developing countries have different human rights priorities than churches in 
industrialized countries. This causes misunderstanding and paralysis in 
action. | 


Advocacy: What then is to be done? The Advisory Group clearly endorsed 

the CCIA/WCC approach to human rights, ie., 

i) priority of church responsibility in own local situations; an international 
network of support for local struggles; 

ii) there can be no uniformity of approach to human rights activities; different 
political, social, economic and cultural situations require different strategies; 


iii) international actions must be guided by the perspectives and priorities of 
national groups engaged in the struggle for human rights; 

iv) ecumenical consensus on human rights can provide the framework for 
raising questions among churches for mutual correction and encourage- 
ment. Mutual confidence of a high degree is necessary among churches 
when they deal with human rights; 

v) the special role of the CCIA is in linking churches, organizations and 
groups for collaboration at the regional and international levels through 
dialogue on conceptions and actions, education and research into root 
causes, exchanges of information, documentation, experiences and persons; 
enabling and facilitating representations via governments and inter- 
governmental agencies. 


f) Education for Human Rights: If there is one overriding recommendation 
made unanimously by the Human Rights Advisory Group, it is the urgent 
need for human rights education. This chiefly because of the great gaps in 
commitment of broad sectors of Christianity. Education is necessary at all 
levels: local congregations, national church leaders, grass roots groups, 
families, sunday schools, confirmation classes, theological institutions, as well 
as the whole realm of secular schools, trade unions, political parties, social 
action groups, etc. Account should be taken of the need for a variety of 
educational strategies appropriate to regional, historical, political and cultural 
situations. Education should be contextual, regional and action-oriented. The 
burden of responsibility rests with the churches. There must be structures 
created to strengthen the hitherto ad hoc style of human rights activities. 
Ecumenically, there should be educational exchanges among churches, a 
human rights education network, the utilization of meetings and visits for 
educational purposes (e.g. the 1983 General Assembly of the WCC). The use of 
human rights intercessions should be encouraged in liturgical materials to 
increase information, motivation and commitment. 


The second and final full meeting of the HRAG took place in Glion, Switzerland, 
from 2 to 7 March 1981. Almost all members of the HRAG, plus human rights staff 
persons of five regional ecumenical councils attended. Preparatory materials were 
similar in nature to the previous meeting. Again there was full reporting of CCIA/WCC 
actions related to human rights in the intervening period, and again the members them- 
selves had prepared detailed accounts of the human rights situations in their own 
countries and regions. This sharing among participants was underlined as an un- 
forgettable experience for most who attended. It led to a number of initiatives of “net- 
working” nature, with human rights-related persons for the first time planning together 
bilateral inter-regional meetings. It was partly through the ideas developed here that the 
thought of an Asia-Pacific regional conference took shape and was realized in 
September of the same year. A number of other initiatives of a confidential nature were 
stimulated at this meeting, leading to activities which are still being pursued. 


From the mosaic of human rights violations and achievements covering the globe 
which unfolded from the individual reports, it could be verified that improvements in 
human rights had been sporadic and rarely permanent, whereas the setbacks continued 
to be enormous. The succeeding period was judged to bring more crises. Facing acertain 
enthusiasm for human rights among church groups and people’s movements, there was 
seen to emerge a new wave of brutal attacks against the very concept of human rights. 
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This could be felt at the local as well as the international and inter-governmental levels 
and could be seen to coincide with a new intensification of the arms race and 
confrontation mentalities. 


In view of the fact that this was to be the final HRAG meeting before the VIth General 
Assembly of the WCC in Vancouver, 1983, the agenda dealt with evaluation and analysis 
of past experiences with human rights struggles of the churches in various regions, as 
well as within the ecumenical movement. The Advisory Group made suggestions as to 
specific programming with regard to the period leading up to the Assembly, and also 
tried to project into the future, identifying trends which will be important for the work of 
the CCIA even beyond the Assembly. The full report of the Glion HRAG meeting has 
been published in CCIA Background Information 1981/3. 


14. FUTURE PERSPECTIVES 


At its final full meeting in Friedewald, FRG, May 1981, the Commission of the 
Churches on International Affairs discussed at length the usefulness of present pro- 
grammes and structures of the CCIA, including the HRAG. It noted that at the time ofa 
spiraling arms race, the growing weight of militarism and the high incidence of human 
rights violations, no person questions the importance of maintaining and even 
strengthening the CCIA’s ongoing programmes in human rights and disarmament It 
is also necessary, the CCIA felt, to display more visibly the CCIA’s concern for and role 
in this area of activity. In order to accomplish these tasks, the CCIA requires a body of 
competent individuals to advise it on matters relating to human rights. Taking into 
consideration the difficulties faced by the HRAG in its short period of existence, the 
CCIA nevertheless decided that a form of the HRAG should continue after the VIth 
Assembly, though its make-up and functions might be recast and clarified, according to 
the following guidelines : 


‘Although there was some support for the status quo, the general view held was in 
favour of replacing the present HRAG with a smaller group of approximately 12 
persons who would be drawn from all the regions of the world and whose 
competence would reside in their legal and theological expertise as well as their 
direct experience in the field of human rights. This smaller group, towhom could 
be added, as needed, additional persons, would meet frequently, but no less than 
once a year, and would have the following tasks : to earmark those human rights 
which are of special concern for the churches; to analyze and share information 
about implementation of human rights in various regions seeking to clarify the 
root causes of violations; to promote theological approaches to human rights; and 
to identify options for church action. The newly constituted HRAG should act in 
close cooperation with a member of the staff whose principal responsibility would 
lie in the field of human rights. Close cooperation should also be encouraged 
between CCIA and other ecumenical bodies dealing with human rights, in 
particular with the Churches Human Rights Programme for the Implementation 
of the Helsinki Final Act.” (Minutes of CCIA Commission meeting, Friedewald, 
FRG, 1981). 


At a meeting in Geneva on 14-15 February 1983, the CCIA Executive Group, in re- 


drafting the CCIA By-laws, further developed this idea in the form of a suggestion for 
several panels of experts on which the CCIA Commission could call to provide 
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competence on special areas of the work. A re-formulated Human Rights Advisory 
Group could be one of these panels. 


Preparing the programme for the Vancouver Assembly also meant facing the 
question as to how human nights as such should be correctly focused in the coming 
period. The WCC will have to intensify its efforts, because of the increasing complexity 
of the world situation. In spite of the intense effort which has been expended, we are no 
nearer the goals which were envisaged. Human suffering continues relentlessly, as some 
problems have become more serious threats to human survival, and new ones offer new 
challenges. A careful analysis needs to be made of the limits of the human rights struggle. 
Obviously, human rights as a concept and rallying point cannot solve all the problems 
which we face. The whole area of the relationship between human rights and political 
change will have to be examined. This includes also a discussion of the methods of 
political change, and the very controversial issue of military intervention for 
humanitarian purposes. 


As was pointed out by the HRAG in Glion, there needs to be a fundamental 
examination and debate with regard to the impact of economic systems on human rights. 
The economic crises are multiplying at a rapid rate, even as the world’s resources dwindle 
and the number of those absolutely deprived of all means of subsistence continues to 
increase. Despite concerted efforts, little if any progress has been made towards the 
establishment of a New International Economic Order (NIEO). Children and workers 
are the chief victims of the old order. Transnational corporations tend to defend the old 
order even in their current attempt to create their own new world order in their own 
interests and in opposition to the goals of the NIEO. The Advisory Group furthermore 
pointed to the plight of refugees and migrants, who are forced to move because of 
economic conditions, or because of armed conflict or repressive political regimes. 
Environmental abuse, the arms race, and problems posed by new or uncontrolled tech- 
nology are further examples of root causes of human rights violations. The rights of 
people and minorities to their culture and language, the continuation of colonial 
domination, the increasing political use of religion or religious revival, and the need fora 
new world information order have been underlined as appropriate topics for a further 
development of ecumenical strategies in the field of human rights. 


Yet despite the immense problems against which the churches must struggle, the 
result has not been one of despair. Especially those who have been at the forefront of the 
struggle have brought new visions of community, of solidarity and consequently of 
determination in the face of seemingly impossible odds. The question perhaps should 
not be, what has the WCC contributed to the plight of suffering Christians and 
churches ?, but how has the experience of suffering deepened and enriched the faith of 
the ecumenical community? How has the Will of God been revealed by the trials and 
tribulations experienced by the brothers and sisters in the faith ? What has been learned 
from the cooperation and solidarity in the struggle? Where have we failed to take 
seriously the extent of our own complicity, by commission or omission, in the suffering 
of others ? To what extent is our concern for human rights corrupted by self-seeking and 
self-justification ? 


For some in the ecumenical movement, human rights is a spare-time activity, which 
provides meaning to hours of leisure, which breaks the irrelevance of affluent life. For 
others, human rights implies a commitment unto death, at times a horrifyingly gruesome 
and suffering death, at times the death of loved ones, which can be even more painful. 
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The preparatory paper for the Vancouver Assembly Issue number 1, Witnessing in a 
Divided World, underlines the significance of martyrdom for the Christian church: 


“Christians bearing witness to the kingdom of God and its justice must face 
opposition, suffering, and even martyrdom. Many churches today are living in 
confessing situations which present them with difficult decisions. They are 
challenged to affirm their loyalty to Jesus, to the kingdom, to their neighbours in 
the face of dehumanizing and oppressive powers. This is no surprise. Jesus 
warned his disciples that they would meet with affliction and persecution. His 
own cross, the martyrdom of Stephen, the recurring experience of the apostles — 
all these are a clear warning that witness to the kingdom of God involves conflict 
with the powers of this world. In those circumstances when love overcomes hatred 
and hope overcomes despair, suffering even unto death becomes a powerful 
witness to the crucified and risen Lord.” 


Despair is the privilege of those who sit by the sidelines, like spectators at a ball game, 
who have the luxury of objectively evaluating the outcome. Those who are in the midst of 
struggles have no option but to continue their struggles. International ecumenical 
solidarity means saying NO to despair for the sake of those who have every reason to 
despair. International ecumenical solidarity means taking seriously the promise of God 
in Jesus Christ to bring victory over death. The assurance of victory is strongest in those 
who are most deeply engaged. International ecumenical solidarity is much more than a 
Christian duty. It is a privilege and opportunity given to us in the ecumenical movement 
through God’s reconciling and redeeming act in Christ, who has overcome sorrow and 
death, and continues to bring joy and hope to the community of the faithful through the 
presence of the Holy Spirit. 


I find it appropriate to end this report with the words of the Human Rights Advisory 
Group at its Glion, Switzerland meeting of March 1981: 


“Ten years after the WCC Central Committee decided to review and strengthen 
its policy and work on human rights, we can be thankful to God that the churches 
joined in the ecumenical fellowship have grown in their understanding of the 
issues, in their ability to address the causes of violation, and have become more 
actively involved on the side of the victims. Yet we have reason to repent for our 
lack of faithfulness to the Gospel of justice, for our frequent blindness in the face 
of human suffering, for having lacked the faith to confront many of the injustices 
we do see, and for being too often unwilling to follow the way of the Cross of Him 
whom we confess as our Lord and Saviour. 


“Violations of human rights stem sometimes from mere neglect or from an 
incomplete awareness of problems in society. More frequently, however, they 
result from unjust structures erected by those who wish to increase their own 
power and privilege. Seeking to defend their selfish interests, they violate the 
rights of whole nations, of groups within nations and of individuals; and they seek 
to divide peoples, groups and persons in order to weaken their ability to claim 
what is rightly theirs. 


“As the churches and groups of Christians have become more actively engaged in 


the defense of human rights, we have experienced this divisiveness in our own 
midst. We are in need of the mediation of the Spirit to reconcile us and to 
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strengthen our unity as we seek to be faithful to the demands of the Gospel. At the 
same time, though, we have seen how work for human rights can forge new bonds 
of unity within and between the churches, and with people of other faiths or those 
motivated by secular inspiration whom we encounter in the struggle for justice... 


“We need to redouble our efforts, to strengthen our unity to this end, and to give 
support to those engaged in the struggle for human rights. We must promote new, 
more creative approaches to problems which grow ever more complex and 
resistant to traditional solutions. Despite our and others’ efforts to defend human 
rights, violations have become more widespread and often more terrible. We 
believe that the issues raised, the guidelines established and the recommendations 
made by the WCC Fifth Assembly remain a valid challenge to the churches anda 
solid basis for their actions.” 
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APPENDIX I 


REPORT TO THE VANCOUVER ASSEMBLY 


(By the Churches’ Human Rights Programme for the Implementation of the Helsinki Final Act) 


1. A Joint Ecumenical Effort of Churches in Europe and North America 


The human rights debate at the WCC Nairobi Assembly in 1975 showed that 
churches in Europe and North America had difficulties in understanding their own 
human rights situation and knowing howto handle this problem. The General Secretary 
was mandated to consult with the churches of these two regions on the best approaches. 
Organized by the CCIA, two colloquia were held in Montreux, in 1976 and in 1977. Asa 
result of this, the Canadian Council of Churches, the Conference of European Churches, 
and the National Council of Churches of Christ in the USA agreed together to set up a 
joint ecumenical programme on their own for the duration of five years and to place it 
within the framework of the Helsinki Final Acct. Its title was: “The Churches’ Human 
Rights Programme for the Implementation of the Helsinki Final Act’. A Working 
Committee of eleven persons was appointed, eight coming from Europe (4 from the East 
and 4 from the West) and three from North America (1 from Canada and 2 from the 
USA). The Moderator is OKR Christa Lewek (GDR) and the Vice Moderator Dr. Belle 
Miller McMaster (USA). The Programme Secretary, appointed in 1980, is Dr. Theo 
Tschuy (Switzerland). The mandate of the Programme ends in 1985. Inasmuch as the 
WCC carried initial responsibilities for the establishment of this Programme, “begin- 
ning” at Nairobi 1975, so to speak, the Working Committee believes that the Vancouver 
Assembly 1983 should receive this “report”. One of the prime objectives of this Pro- 
gramme is to help the churches of the two continents to reach a more profound and 
effective way of mutual understanding and dealing with human rights within the so- 
called Helsinki area. 


2. The Helsinki Final Act and Human Rights 


One of the fundamental decisions of the two Montreux colloquia was to relate this 
Programme to the Helsinki Final Act, that is, to the document which summarized the 
Conference on Security and Cooperation in Europe (CSCE), which was signed in 
Helsinki, Finland, on 1 August 1975. Apart from the advantages deriving from the vast 
and inclusive geographical scope (all of Europe and all of North America), with a total 
population of 1,2 billion human beings, it was felt that this document pointed implicitely 
to a new way of handling conflicting human rights claims. The search for human rights was 
embedded in the overall search for international détente and peace. The method was the 
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patient and slow process of confidence building. The usual temptation of using human 
rights for cold war purposes was to be abandoned in favour of a new form of dialogue, 
which presupposes that the partner is equally convinced of the possibility of approach. 
This may ultimately be more effective than any other method. 


The entire Helsinki Final Act is considered important for our human rights Pro- 
gramme. We are, however, aware that Principle VII “Respect for Human Rights and 
Fundamental Freedoms, including the Freedom of Thought, Conscience, Religion or 
Belief’, and the section entitled “Cooperation in Humanitarian and Other Fields” may 
be in tension with Principle VI (Non-intervention in internal affairs). While there is no 
ready panacea for resolving this problem, we believe that the concept of “confidence 
building’, mentioned in the section entitled “Document on confidence-building 
measures and certain aspects of security and disarmament’, could provide a certain 
methodology. Confidence building is based on two important assumptions: (a) the 
responsible governments or power holders must have a fundamental interest in the 
application and development of human rights within their realm; and (b) progress 
made in this field must be verifiable. We realize that there are situations where such 
assumptions cannot be made, and other approaches are necessary. Confidence building 
is nevertheless a key option which this Programme has attempted to put into practice 
ever since 1980. In some countries there has been a noticeable change of atmosphere as a 
result of its application. 


3. Awareness-Building and Definition: the Consultation Process in 1981 and 1982 


The wide variety of human rights traditions and expectations made it necessary to 
initiate the Programme with a series of sub-regional consultations. On the basis of a 
decision made by the Working Committee in Délémont (1980) the following consultations 
were held: 


Northern Europe: 3-8 October 1981 in Croydon, England, 

North America: 31 January - 2 February 1982 in New York, USA, 
Southern Europe and the Danube Region: 6-10 June 1982 in Trieste, Italy, 
- General Colloquium : 3-8 October 1982 in Bucharest, Rumania. 


These encounters turned out to be key events. As could be expected, the results varied 
widely, but there was considerable progress in terms of definition and laying the 
foundations for a more coherent action plan during the second half of the Programme. 
The following ideas emerged or were reaffirmed : 


- Human rights are closely interrelated with peace and détente (Croydon); 

- Socio-economic justice is a pre-requisite for individual and collective human 
rights (Trieste); 

- The churches involvement in human rights is a sign of their obedience to God’s 
redemptive purpose (Croydon, Trieste); 

- The (industrialized) signatory states of the Helsinki Final Act bear a major 
responsibility for the violation of human rights in developing countries (New 
York, Trieste, Bucharest); 

- The implementation of human rights is urgent. 


Four particularly interesting results of this consultation process should be high- 
lighted. In the first place, the division of Europe into “North” and “South” has helped to 
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place a new perspective on the usual East/West division. Thus, the North Europeans, 
because of their history and geography, experience their continent's division more 
directly than any other area of the Helsinki region. This explains their intensive concern 
with regard to détente and peace. Secondly, South Europeans mainly see the same East- 
West divide as something imposed from the outside, even though they are fully aware of 
its socio-political implications for them (e.g. militarization of the Mediterranean basin, 
dependence on other countries). Their concern about human rights is largely seen in 
terms of social justice and a way out of economic underdevelopment Thirdly, the North 
American consultation provided a form for a North-America-wide (Canada and United 
States) debate on the economic underpinnings of human rights, especially as it effects 
relations between a small and a large country on the same continent. Fourthly, the 
participation of Canadians, and of Europeans, living to the west and south of the USSR 
frontier, embedded the usual “big power’ relationship into a wider frame of reference. 
Our consultation process initiated a multi-facetted dialogue at the non-governmental 
level, thereby contributing to an atmosphere of mutual confidence which has a great 
potential for problem-solving in the field of human rights. Of great importance were 
appeals to churches of the CSCE Madrid Review Conference, asking them to press on 
governments the need of taking new and serious steps in the implementation of the 
Helsinki Final Act. During the consultation process a number of specific human rights 
problems were touched upon, forexample: 1) the rights of women (raised at the Trieste 
consultation); 2) race (touched upon in New York and Bucharest); 3) work/unemploy- 
ment(Croydon); 4) information(Croydon and Bucharest); 5) religious liberty (Croydon 
and Bucharest); 6) the effect on human rights violations in developing countries as a 
result of the economic and military power of the Helsinki signatory states. Some of these 
questions have to be taken up again during the second phase of the Programme. 


4. Present and Future Activities 


On the basis of the insights gained during the consultation process and by the Pro- 
gramme Secretariat, the last Working Committee in Atlanta, Georgia, USA, 18-21 
January 1983, agreed that the following activities be pursued : 


4.1. Building-up of local and national church cooperative groups — establishing a 
communications network 

As the Secretariat cannot possibly handle centrally the great variety of human rights 
concerns and explore all of the possible lines of action, the churches are encouraged to 
establish flexible cooperative groups at local and national levels, especially in regions 
where no comparable work exists. These should work on human rights problems within 
their own environment, cooperate on their solution with and through the Programme 
Secretariat, and report to other churches in Europe and North America. 


4.2. Handling of Human Rights Complaints 

On the basis of guidelines established by the first Working Committee in Cartigny 
(1979), the Programme Secretariat assists towards the solution of human rights 
problems. The checking out of complaints follows a set of well-defined criteria. One of 
these requires consultation with the churches of the country concerned. The adoption of 
cases to be handled is decided by the Working Committee. The cases of human rights 
violations thus considered should be grave and representative of similar and widespread 
situations, such as: social and political discrimination suffered by individual persons 
or entire population groups, family separation, restriction of the freedom of religion or 
conscience, torture. 
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4.3. Workshops 

Facing up to the complexity of human rights concerns and conflicting interpretations 
within the Helsinki region demands a continuous reflection process. Some questions 
were answered, as stated above, during the consultations of 1981 and 1982, but other 
require further consideration. New and fresh issues keep emerging out of the ongoing 
ecumenical debate and need to be digested by European and North American churches. 
Workshops on the following themes are envisaged : 


- Peace and Human Rights: Theological Roots and Political Consequences of 
Confidence Building Measures 

- Universal Human Rights and National Sovereignty : The Interdependence of 
Helsinki Principles VI and VIL 


4.4. Cooperative Ventures 

The limited capacities of the Secretariat of the Churches’ Human Rights Programme 
for the Implementation of the Helsinki Final Act does not allow the handling of more 
workshops. Several other organizations, such as the WCC, regional ecumenical bodies 
or university institutes will therefore be approached in joint efforts on the following 
topics: Human Rights in the Mediterranean Basin, Religious Freedom, Information 
and a Comparison of the Impact of Different Legal Systems on Human Rights. 


Conclusion 


The Helsinki Final Act ties together Europe and North America into one sphere of 
responsibility. The Churches’ Human Rights Programme for the Implementation of the 
Helsinki Final Act therefore does not constitute a regional structure in the conventional 
sense. The Working Committee, whose members were appointed by the Canadian 
Council of Churches, the Conference of European Churches, and the National Council 
of the Churches of Christ, is nevertheless conscious of the fact that this Programme is 
helping the Christians and the churches of Europe and North America to develop their 
own human rights work, alongside similar ecumenical efforts in Africa, Asia, the 
Caribbean, Latin America and the Pacific. 


Human rights work, undertaken by the churches, cannot be the result of party or 
power politics, but it is an expression of God’s love for humanity. It is more than an 
attempt to renew social relationships. It must be a sign of God’s coming kingdom. 


OKR Christa Lewek (GRD), Moderator of the Working Committee 
Dr. Belle Miller McMaster (USA), Vice Moderator of the Working Committee 
Dr. Theo Tschuy (Switzerland), Programme Secretary 


Other Working Committee members are : 

Fr. Vitaly Borovoi(USSR), Bishop Vasile Tigovisteanul (Rumania), Bishop Laszlo Kirti 
(Hungary), Pastor Aldo Comba (Italy), Richter Eckhard Kriger(FRG), Pastor Johannes 
Langhoff (Denmark), Dr. David S. Russell (UK), Dr. Charles Cobb (USA), Dr. Robert 
Torrance (Canada). 


Geneva, April 1983 
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WCC Statements on Disarmament (out of print) 

Report of the Consultation on Militarism (out of print) 
The Horn of Africa (out of print) 

Report of the Conference on Disarmament (out of print) 
Reflections on Terrorism in Italy (out of print) 


Ecumenical Presence at the United Nations 
Special Session on Disarmament (out of print) 
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Iron Hand, Velvet Glove: Studies on Militarization. in 
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Study Paper on Religious Liberty (English) 
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